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for Mr. & Mrs. Everyman in | ) 
their air-raid shelters .-¢ 






officers on active service 
all over the world 


DUNLOPILLO 


SLEEPING BAG 


You can sleep snugly, warm and dry in for extra warmth. The Dunlopillo pillow 
air-raid shelter, refuge room, office, is attached on a hinge to prevent loss 
camp or dug-out in a DunlopilloSleep- and for easy packing. The Zip fastener 
ing Bag. The soft, resilient Dunlopillo down one side allows easy entry and 
mattress and pillow assure unusual the deep gussets afford ample room for 
comfort. They are damp-proof, light- blankets to be kept inside. In fact the 
weight, hygienic. self-ventilating, not | bagmakesanideal holdall. With webbing 
inflated, cannot ‘‘bunch up’’ and always carrying straps. Price com- 


keep their resilience. The bag has a__ plete (not including blankets) 95 = 
waterproof cover with a fluffy top lining plus 20/4 Purchase Tax 


RN 
Thousands in use : cal 
on active service mm") GIVE 
and the home front a ONE 
THIS 
XMAS 









Kit Outfitters everywhere 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Cambridge St., Manchester, I. London: Rubber House, Brooke’s Market, E.C.1 
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GREATCOATS 


for all the Services 
READY-to-WEAR 


Said a Dominion pilot 
who came into us the 
other day: ‘* Maybe it’s 
because it’s such a little 
island but we find the Old 
Country very draughty 
inthe Winter. Could you 
fit me out very quickly 
with a greatcoat?” He 
had his greatcoat within 
the next five minutes— 
for the Moss Bros. range 
of greatcoats for officers 
in the R.A.F. (as well as 
the Navy and Army) is 
equal to all demands. 
W.R.N.S., A.T.S., W.A.A.F., 
and all other Women's Ser- 


vices Uniforms, including Great 
coats, to measure at short notice. 


Our present large stocks of Ready-to 
Wear Uniforms and Civilian Clothing 
are not subject to Purchase Tax 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
rEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
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Awkward Moment 
when children plead 


for something sweet 


T’S hard to explain to child- 
ren the present need for 
conserving shipping space. The 
only space they are interested 
in is the hollow space just 
below their ribs. 


And quite right they are, too. 
When they plead for something 
sweet, they are only asking for 
what every active and growing 
child needs—an extra ration 
of energy. . 


NATURAL SWEETNESS 


The natural sweetness of Horlicks 
—whichcomes from the milk sugar 
and malt sugars in it — will delight 
them and give them that added 
energy in a form they can use at 
once: in the valuable form that 
passes into the bloodstream almost 
immediately, without putting any 
strain on the digestion. They won’t 
**make themselves sick ’’ drinking 
Horlicks! It will do them good. 

It will do them good for other 
reasons besides the quick energy 
it gives. For Horlicks also provides 
body-building protein' and cal- 
cium?. There’s fresh, full-cream 





'Horlicks is 14%-15% protein, one-half of 
whichis“ first-class protein” derived frommilk., 
“Horlicks contains calcium to the ertent of 
77.2 mg. per ounce. The milk sugar in Horlicks 
helps the growing child to use calcium to the 
best advantage. 





milk in it, too, and every child 
should have milk every day: milk 
is one of the very best ‘‘ protective” 
foods there are. 


A COMPLETE FOOD 


Being a complete food, Horlicks 
helps to make good any lack of 
certain elements in children’s 
other food and corrects any ten- 
dency to monotony in their diet. 
This is important when free choice 
of foods is limited. 

So let your children have 
Horlicks! They’ll adore it, and 
they’ll ke all the better for it! 
Prices from 2/-, the same as before 
the war. At all chemists and 


grocers. 











FOR YOUR 
EMERGENCY STORE 


In an emergency, the whole family 
could live on Horlicks for an in- 
definite period. It isa complete food, 
sustaining and nourishing for old 
and young, in health and sickness. 
It needs mixing with water only and 
can be taken coldifgas or electricity 
supplies fail. It keeps indefinitely 
even after the bottle has been 
opened, if the cap is replaced tightly. 
For safety’s sake, get an extra 
stock of Horlicks now. 





HORLICKS 
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GOING UP IN SMOKE: THE PICTURESQUE END OF THE “ARTIGLIERE,” FOLLOWING THE COUP DE GRACE 
ADMINISTERED TO HER: BY H.M.S. “YORK” ON OCTOBER 13, AFTER SHE HAD BEEN CRIPPLED BY H.M.S. * AJAX." 


In our issue dated October 26 we published photographs of H.M.S. “ Ajax" and her thé 1620-ton “ Artigliere.” H.M.S. “ York" soon came on the scene and the 
commander, of H.M.S. “ Liverpool" and H.M.S. “ York,” both of which shared in “ Artigliere’s "" crew at once began to abandon ship. Our forces allowed half an 
the triumphs of the “ Ajax" on October 12, when she sank two Italian destroyers hour for this and then sank her by gunfire. H.M.S. “ York” dropped rafts and 
and crippled another off Sicily. At dawn on Cctober 13 the damaged enemy sent a wireless message, in spite of the fact that this compromised her position 
destrover was located in tow of another Italian destroyer, which slipped | On page 579 we publish further pictures of the “ Artigliere’s end, and of 


the tow and made off. It was then ascertained that the damaged destroyer was boats taking off survivors. (Pholograph by G.P.U.) 
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Ee is possible that the invasion is off. This seems 
a pity, for it is hard to see how any of the 
invaders, had they once set foot on these fatal shores, 
could ever have survived, save as captives. A sus- 
tained invasion is not a practicable operation of war 
without virtual command of the sea, and that in 
these days involves command of the air as well. 
Even the landing on the scantily-occupied peninsula 
of Gallipoli would have been an impossible feat had 
the Turks possessed a number of modern bombing 
and machine-gunning aeroplanes. Though few had 
foreseen this development, the coming of air power 
has not rendered the invasion of this country an easier, 
but a far more difficult operation, That is, of course, 
provided there is an R.A.F. And by the mercy of 
God—though some foolish virgins of both sexes in 
this country did their utmost in earlier days to 
abolish it—there 

is an R.A.F. 


I cannot say 
that I ever ex- 
pected that there 
would actually 
be an invasion. 
Obviously, 
Hitler wanted to 
invade England. 
And, equally 
obviously, with- 
out beating the 
Navy and the 
R.A.F., he could 
not do so short 
of losing his in- 
vasion force and 
Sustaining a blow 
to his prestige, 
both in and out 
of Germany, 
which might well 
have been imme- 
diately fatal to 
himself and his 
régime. To an 
historian, of 
course, there is 
nothing new in 
all this. As 
Dibdin put it 
a century and a 
half ago: 
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she WOU ame eT 


I don’t wonder 
much that the 
French and the 
Dutch 

Have since been 
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try land, 

And. I wonder 
much less they 
have met no 
success, 

For why should 
we give up our 
Island ? 


Except for William the Conqueror, who apparently 
had the command of the sea, and William the Third, 
who had almost every senior officer in the British 
Army and Navy as a Fifth Columnist, not one of 
the innumerable foreign despots who have tried to 
teach the islanders a lesson have ever been able even 
to set their feet on England's watery threshold. They 
have been forced to grind their teeth on the opposite 
shores and, at the end of all, go and play some other 
and easier game. So the great Napoleon, without 
even waiting for the annihilation of his fleet at 
Trafalgar, packed up his Grand Armée and _ his 
hopes of driving down the Strand, and marched 
eastwards against Austria. And so to-day Hitler, 
like his mighty predecessor, is forced to turn the 
other way and march on the Balkans and the Near 
East. No one will deny his capacity for grinding 
his teeth in a frightening manner; of growling and 
shrieking 
Fe! Fi! Fo! Fum! 
1 smell the blood of an Englishman ! 

















By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


But when it comes to getting into the English 
garden, the War Lord of the Third Reich is no 
luckier than any of the others. The only Nazis who 
have landed on these shores, or who are ever 
likely to, have dropped—poor, bedraggled, dazed 
atoms—on the end of trailing parachutes, to be 
surrounded by zealous and no doubt highly alarming- 
looking Home Guards, or given cups of tea by 
formidable English matrons, before being marched 
off to prison. 


So what now? Hitler is back at the third stage 
of the age-long problem of the would-be world con- 
queror—of how to subdue island Britain before being 
brought low by her. The first stage for great military 
geniuses is simple. One overruns the continent of 
Europe. This is what Napoleon did, and his brother 
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THE DUTCH CHURCH IN AUSTIN FRIARS, BEFORE HITLER STRUCK ONE MORE BLOW AT THE DUTCH BY DESTROYING IT IN A BOMBING 
oft tempted to RAID. BUILT IN 1250, IT SURVIVED THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, ONLY TO BE DEVASTATED BY NAZI FRIGHTFULNESS IN 1940. 
The Dutch Church was built in 1250 as a monastery chapel by the Augustinian (corrupted into Austin) Friars, and in 1550 was given by Edward VI. to 
the ‘Dutch nation in London,” refugees from the Netherlands, as there are again to-day. Photographs of the church, before and after the Nazi bombing 
which has almost totally destroyed it, appear on a later page. It was a lively centre of Reformation activities. The windows were good fourteenth-century work 
and the arcades were of the fifteenth century. To-day only mournful piles of rubble remain. 
Archives, which include the Charter of Edward VI., were saved. On the Sunday after the church was destroyed the Dutch community marched to the ruins 
and planted on them the Dutch flag. 


Drawing by Dennis Flanders. 


revolutionary generals before him. In the exhila- 
ration produced by this achievement one naturally 
thinks of the next step as comparatively easy. The 
allies of Britain having been vanquished and turned 
into vassals, and the ‘“‘ contemptible ’’ red-coated or 
khaki island ‘‘ mercenaries ’’ having been chased out 
of the continent, one prepares to cross the little strip 
of water that divides Europe from its troublesome 
appendage. Viewed on the map, this liquid barrier 
to irresistible force is a mere ditch. A long night, a 
foggy day, a period of prolonged calm, and one’s men 
will be marching along the Kentish road on London. 
Every preparation is made: troops are assembled in 
Flanders or the Pas de Calais and elaborately drilled 
or taught to swim, barges are rigorously propelled 
seawards and along the coasts of Europe under cover 
of shore batteries, and hopeful speeches are made and 
victorious medals struck depicting degenerate islanders 
biting the dust at last. And then, at the end of all, 
nothing happens. The admirals fail to obey their 
orders, because they cannot‘ the generals, bereft of 


the naval help on which they had counted, think 
better of it. The more they regard that chilly, watery 
prospect the less they like it. At last they march 
away to fresh woods and pastures new. 


The would-be conqueror reaches his third stage. 
Unable to strike at England directly, he seeks an 
indirect way of bringing her low. For all his failure 
to cross the sea, it should not, he argues, be difficult. 
For what could be more vulnerable than England 
with her vast, under-inhabited empire, her clumsy, 
straggling communications—evolved apparently by 
bagmen rather than soldiers—her pathetic dependence 
on foreign rather than sea-borne trade? An army 
that cannot be beaten has so many ways, he reflects, 
fo humble this perfidious and temerarious island. 
Napoleon, for instance, after Hoche’s failure to 

; invade England 
and Ireland, 
began, while still 
a_ revolutionary 
General, by sail- 
ing for Egypt, 
with the idea of 
conquering the 

_ British domin- 
ions in the East. 
It was the year 
after Britain, 
faced by the 
threat of three 
simultaneous in- 
vasions and the 
united navies of 
a conquered 
continent, had 
withdrawn her 
fleet from the 
Mediterranean. 
The road to the 
East was open, 
and Napoleon 
saw, as clearly 
as Hitler and 
Mussolini now 
see, that Egypt 
was the key to 
India. But 
though he got 
there, after a 
narrow escape of 
capture by 
Nelson’s pursu- 
ing squadron, 
and won a suc- 

—— ce ; cession of mili- 
tary victories on 
Egyptian and 
Syrian soil, his 
triumphs proved 
evanescent after 


Fortunately, thanks to precautions taken beforehand, the the 3 avenging 
English Admiral 
It is their hope that, as a symbol and prophecy of the future, the church will be rebuilt. had destroyed 


his transports in 

Aboukir Bay. 
There was ultimately nothing left for him to 
do but to return to France alone, leaving his 
triumphant but isolated legions to surrender tamely 
to an English general a year later. In the same way, 
after his more personal attempt to invade England 
between 1803 and 1805, Napoleon again turned east- 
wards, using his irresistible but non-amphibious army 
in yet a fourth stage of the great campaign against 
the modern Carthage. The object of this, as all the 
world knows, was to starve mercantile England into 
submission by closing every port in Europe to her 
ships and merchants. What Napoleon failed to see, 
as Hitler may fail to see it now, is that restraint by 
trade is a two-edged weapon and that one can only 
deprive one’s enemy at the expense of depriving one- 
self. The Berlin Decrees struck England hard, but 
struck Europe as hard. And in the end England, 
by virtue of her sea supremacy, proved better able to 
withstand the shock than Europe and its master, 
Napoleon. The man recovered of the bite, the dog 
it was that died. 
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THE END OF THE “ARTIGLIERE,” LATEST VICTIM OF H.M.S. “AJAX.” 
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THE “ ARTIGLIERE,” AS 
u.M.S. “ YoRK”™ 
WAITS TO SINK 











THE BOATS 


AS “ YoRK’s” FIRST 

SHELL 1S FIRED 

TO SINK “ Ajax’s” 
VICTIM. 


FOUR BOATS LEAVING 1 
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DRAWING AWAY ee 
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x THE CONTINUATION OF THE EXPLOSION PICTURED ON THE LEFT, BELOW, AND ON THE FRONT > 
f PAGE; THE SMOKE PILLAR RISING INTO THE SKY. . 


HESE photographs depict the moments before and after that illustrated on our front page, 
when the huge pillar of smoke is beginning to rise from the explosion which marked 

the end of the “ Artigliere"' on October 13, after she had been crippled by H.M.S.. * Ajax" 
on October 12. When H.M.S. “ York” came up with her on the former date, and after the 
destroyer towing her had made off, her crew at once began to abandon ship. Our forces 
allowed half an hour’s grace before sinking her. H.M.S. “ York,”’ a cruiser of 8250 tons, 
dropped rafts to supplement the boats and rafts for the survivors, and a wireless message was 
broadcast on the commercial wavelength of the Italian stations, giving the position of the 
survivors. This was done in spite of the fact that such a message compromised the position 
of the British forces, that the weather was fine and Sicily lay at no great distance. Experience 
at the sinking of the “ Bartolomeo Colleoni"’ on July 19, when our rescuing destroyers were 
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a, THE EXPLOSION JUST BEGINNING, FOLLOWING A DIRECT HIT ON THE AFTER- | 





bombed by Italian aircraft, made it impossible for our ships to take any further measures 
for the safety of the survivors. It was known, moreover, that an Italian air concentration 


os and a submarine were in the unity. (P G.P.U 
MAGAZINE’ OF THE “ ARTIGLIERE. + u vicinity hotographs by ) 
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LONDON AT THE END OF OCTOBER 1940, AFTER 54 DAYS OF INTENSIVE BOMBING. A NORTH-WESTWARD ASPI 
HAS BEEN AFFECTED BY THE | _ INDI 


— " , : ® . . “e : i 
Despite the ordeal her people have undergone since Hitler's indiscriminate » | special infra-red method, the exposure taking 20 seconds at f.16. However Macl 
bombing raids began on September 7, London herself betrays a strikingly un shocking the sudden revelations of local damage confronting one in the streets, capi 
scarred appearance in such wider aspects as that shown in this photograph, the Nazi design of mere wreckage and ruin, even in an area so close packed coun 
which was taken during an air-raid “‘ Alert "’ period, with a camera using the as the City of London, has met with singularly little success. As Mr. Malcolm said 
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ASPECT, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM ST. PAUL’S, SHOWING HOW SINGULARLY LITTLE THE PROFILE OF THE CITY 
INDISCRIMINATE NAZI BLOWS. 


MacDonald said, when broadcasting to America on October 6, ‘‘ the massive old any of the other eminences of London, no one standing there and looking around 
capital of this island,- the seat of its Government and court of its kings for | would know that any harm had been done to our city." The Premier added 
countless generations, stands solid and intact.’ Similarly, the Prime Minister that the diminution of damage by bombing from that expected enabled enor- 


said in the House on October 8, “If you go to the top of Primrose Hill, or | mous strides to be takeri in spreading the risk over the property of all classes 
Itt.ustratep Lonpow News” sy Wiiiiam Davis 
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THE SCRIPTURAL ESSENCE OF EIGHT RELIGIONS. 











See 





“THE BIBLE OF THE WORLD”: Edited by ROBERT O. BALLOU.” 


- 


} eee once in a way I simply have to fall back upon 
the publisher’s own description of a book. 
This colossal, arm-wearying, “ omnibus” volume is 
thus described by those who issue it, under the justi- 
fiable title of ‘‘ A Challenging Task.” ‘‘ Here in one 
volume are brought together for the first time the 
Scriptures of the great religions of the world. Bud- 
dhist, Confucian, Taoist, Zoroastrian, Hindu, Moham- 
medan, Judaic and Christian. The task of selection 
was a, challenging and difficult project, to which were 
devoted many years of thought and labour. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the task may be gained 
when it is realised that the scriptures of India alone 
consist of more than a thousand texts, not all of which 
are available in Eng- 
lish translations. More 
than a thousand texts 
were examined, and 
expert advice sought 
in making the selection 
and securing the best 
translations. In mak- 
ing their selection, 
the editors have been 
guided by one or more 
of these three criteria : 
that the passage was 
essential to an under- 
standing of the re- 
ligious teaching ; that 
it was of special sig- 
nificance for a modern 
social and_ religious 
philosophy; or that 
it had earned a place 
among the literary 
masterpieces of the 
world.”” There are 
notes, and an enormous 
glossary, which grinds 
comprehensively on 
the manner of— 


Haoma, (Z.) The 
personified sacred plant 
of Persian mythology, 
from which juice was 
extracted for sacred rites. 
Its worship is believed 
to have been common 
to Indians and Iranians 
before the two races 
separated. See Soma. 

Haptok - ring. (Z.) 
Name of constellation 
of the Great Bear. Considered the leader of the 
Northern Star Regiment, and especially the 
adversary of the planet Mars. Surrounds the 
portal of Hell. 

Harahvati. (7.) The name of a mountain. 
Perhaps Armenian Mount Ararat. Perhaps 
meaning mountain of the Aryans. 

Hari. (B.) (H.) A name usually used to 
designate Vishnu, but sometimes other gods. 

Hatha-Yoga. (H.) A system of Yoga (which 

see) by which physical practices are emphasised 
as pre-requisite to meditation. A system 
preparatory to Raja-Yoga (which see). 
The letters in parentheses refer, as the 
reader may have guessed, to various scrip- 
tures—(Z.), for instance, indicating the 
Zoroastrian. 

To review one Bible would be difficult ; to 
review this collection properly would be to 
write a large treatise on the history of 
religions. ‘‘ The scriptural essence of eight 
great living source religions” is here, it is 
stated, given; and, along its own lines, the 
volume could scarcely be bettered, though 
room might have been found in an appendix 
for so quintessential a thing as the Hymn of 
the Pharaoh Akhnaton, whom somebody has 
described as “the first modern man,” and 
somebody else as ‘* the first Christian.’’ The 
scale of the thing may be indicated if 
one says that, of our own Old and New 
Testaments, no less than one third is in- 
cluded. The spirit in which the editors have 
undertaken their labours is indicated by their 





*' The Bible of the World.” Edited by Robert O. Ballou, in 
Collaboration with Friedrich Spiegelberg, Ph.D., S.T.M. (Columbia 
University); and with the assistance and advice of Horace L. Friess, 
Ph.D. (Columbia University), (Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner and 
Co., Ltd. ; 18s.) 


INTERMEDIATE TRAINING "PLANES AT CAMP BORDEN, 


‘An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


prefatory quotations, such as Mead’s: ‘‘ We hold 
that there is but one religion for humanity; the 
many faiths and creeds are all streams or streamlets 
of this great river’’; and Sri Ramakrishna’s ‘“‘ Bow 
down and worship where others kneel, for where 
so many have been paying the tribute of adoration 
the kind Lord must manifest himself, for he is all 
mercy.”” Mr. Ballou himself says, point-blank : 
““ The religious need of a man to-day is for something 
greater than the dogma of a single sectarian church. 
Many deeply religious persons, whether churchmen 
or not, have constructed for themselves eclectic 
religions which, even though those who hold to them 
may not be aware of it, are probably composed of 





THE TRAINING OF EMPIRE AIRMEN IN CANADA: MEN OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE MARCHING PAST A LINE OF 
AFTER PRESENTATION OF WINGS TO THE FIRST GROUP OF NON- 


COMMISSIONED PILOTS. 


Announcing the opening, on October 28, of two more elementary training schools in the Empire Air Training 
Minister, said that 16 out of 26 schools would be operating by the end of the year, when, he added, 48 
in existence, 12 more than was originally contemplated. (Keystone.) 





RECRUITS FROM ACROSS THE BORDER FOR THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE: 
A GROUP OF AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS SIGNING ENLISTMENT APPLICATIONS AT 
A RECRUITING STATION OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE. 
Numbers of experienced American civil pilots are crossing the international boundary 
between Canada and the United States to serve with the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
In this picture, recently received, a group of U.S. volunteers newly arrived in Canada are 
seen filling up enlistment applications at an Air Force recruiting station. 


parts of the traditional beliefs of many other people, 
and probably include the strong faith in an intangible 
universal divine realm which is basic to most religions, 
but which does not necessarily have within it any of 
the bigoted quality of narrow sectarianism. It is 
the hope and belief of the editors of ‘ The Bible of 
the World’ that such persons will find within this 


* book expression of many of their most dearly held 


out of 83 schools of all types would 


(Topical.) 


(though perhaps inarticulate) beliefs, and a deeper 
realisation of man’s heritage of faith. 

Well, syncretism is not to everybody’ s taste, and 
will not square with everybody’s convictions. But 
no one could dip at random in this book without 
finding himself in contact with love, beauty and 
truth, while (putting it at its lowest) as a mere literary 
anthology it is delightful and fresh. Even parts of 
our own Scriptures are not as generally familiar as 
they might be. There are stories here, for instance, 
from the Old Testament Apocrypha which are less 
commonly read than they used to be ; and few except 
scholars are acquainted with the forty pages of extracts 
given from the Apocryphal New Testament. There 
is, for example, the 
touching correspond- 
ence between Abgarus 
the toparch and Jesus. 
The toparch, wishing 
to be cured of a 
“malady, ends: ‘“‘ There- 
fore now have I 
written and entreated 
thee to trouble thyself 
to come to me and 
heal the affliction 
which I have. For 
indeed I have heard 
that the Jews even 
murmur against thee 
and wished to do 
thee hurt. And I 
have a very little city 
but comely, which is 
sufficient for us both.” 
Jesus’s answer, ‘‘ sent 
by Ananias the runner 
to Abgarus the to- 
parch,” was: ‘‘ Blessed 
art thou that thou 
hast believed in me, 
not having seen me. 
For it is written con- 
cerning me that ‘they 
that have seen me 
shall not believe in me, 
and they that have not 
seen me shall believe 
and live. But concern- 
ing that which thou 
has written to me, to 
come unto thee; it 
must needs be that I 
fulfil all things for the which I was sent here, 
and after fulfilling them should then be taken 
up unto Him that sent me. And when I am 
taken up, I will send one of my disciples, 
to heal thine affliction and give life to thee and 
them that are with thee.”” There are, again, 
the superb account of the Descent into Hell, 
and the delightful stories of dragons and 
lions worshipping the child Jesus, who 
remarked to critical onlookers: “‘ How much 
better than you are the beasts which know 
me and are tame, while men know me not.” 

That sentence has a melancholy ring 
to-day. Throughout the thousand pages of 
this book, whether the voice of the spirit 
comes from China or Arabia, or whether it 
is but a Tibetan monk exclaiming: ‘‘ How can 
it be just to kill helpless and inoffensive crea- 
tures ?”’, men as they are are implicitly or ex- 
plicitly reproached with what they might be. 

Enormous and devoted labour has gone 
to the making of this book, to the least 
page of which might be applied the remark 
from the Masnavi: ‘‘O my _ brother, the 
story is like a measure; the spirit in it 
is like the grain. The man of intellect 
takes the grain, the spirit; he. does not 
pay attention to the measure though it be 
taken away.” But its size is really heavily 
against it; it reminds one of that ponderous 
book which Macaulay weighed and measured 
and then observed that it might have been well 
enough in the days of Hilpa and Shalum; it is not 
at all easy to read unless one has it laid out on a 
table or desk. Yet, in its nature, it is, especially in 
violent and nomadic days like these, precisely the sort 
of book whose contents should be portable. The 
publishers should produce another edition in, say, 
four small uniform volumes, made for the pocket. 
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Scheme, Mr. Power, the Canadian Air 
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UNITS OF THE GREEK NAVY— 
WHOSE TRAINING IS BASED ON BRITISH NAVAL PRACTICE. 




















a A 
LAUNDRY DAY ON BOARD A GREEK SHIP. THE HELLENIC NAVY IS SMALL, { 


BUT MANNED BY SAILORS OF A SEAFARING RACE. 
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i ‘ - 4 GREEK SAILORS EXERCISING TO THEIR BAND IN THE CRUISER “ AVEROFF.” { 
: ~., : ri MANY GREEK OFFICERS HAVE UNDERGONE INSTRUCTION IN BRITISH SHIPS. . 




















THE DESTROYER “PANTHER,” 1013 TONS, IN. THE BAY OF PHALERON. ~ 
fl f BEHIND, ON HER RIGHT, IS THE OLD CRUISER “ AVEROFF.” 
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™ THE GREEK NAVY INCLUDES A FLOTILLA OF SIX SUBMARINES. IN THE FORE- Be 
Fi GROUND IS THE “ PROTEUS,” OF 700 TONS, OF THE “ GLAFKOS" CLASS. ' 2 A DESTROYER OF THE “ HYDRA” CLASS, SEEN FROM THE CRUISER “ AVEROFF.” 
} THESE BOATS CAN DEVELOP A SPEED OF 41 KNOTS. 
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* STEEL-HELMETED GREEK SAILORS CARRYING SHELLS TO SERVE ONE OF THE SMALLER { } SHIPS OF THE GREEK NAVY ARE GUNNED WITH UP-TO-DATE WEAPONS. 





f GUNS OF THE 9450-TON CRUISER “ AVEROFF.” THE MARINE HERE IS SERVING AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. 
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The Greek Navy, admittedly small compared to those of the Great Powers, is possessed by the Greeks, six are modern, mounting 5-in. and 47-in. guns; there 
efficient and well trained. This is largely due to the good work done by British are eleven torpedo-boats, small and suited for coastal work, with four modern 
naval missions, while Greek officers have put in some service in our own ships. motor-torpedo-boats, six submarines, twelve to fourteen years old but thoroughly 
The biggest ship of the Hellénic Navy is the “ Averoff,"’ thirty-year-old cruiser of efficient, and nine minelayers. The Greek Navy is manned by long-service and 
9450 tons, presented to the nation, at a cost of £950,000, by the Alexandrian Greek conscripted men, and the whole, 6300 officers and ratings, come from the right 
merchant-prince Gieorgios Averoff. Re-engined and re-boilered, with new armament stock, for the Hellenes are by long tradition a seafaring race, developed by long associa- 
and guns, this cruiser is intended for coastal defence. Of the ten destroyers tion with Egypt and other Mediterranean lands. (Photographs by Wide World and Keysione.) 
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NOW ATTACKED BY ITALY: SCENES IN THE PICTURESQUE EPIRUS. 
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THE EPIROTES, A STURDY RACE OF MIXED GRACO-ALBANIAN DESCENT, NOTED as ( 
SPLENDID MARKSMEN, WHO HAVE AN INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF THE FEW MOUNTAIN ; 
PASSES COMMANDING THE ENTRANCE INTO GREECE FROM ALBANIA. 
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, WHERE THE DIVINE WILL OF ZEUS WAS INTERPRETED BY RUSTLING OAK LEAVES 
AND TINKLING OF TINY BELLS: THE VALLEY OF DODONA, OLDEST ORACLE OF ANCIENT 4 
GREECE, MORE VENERABLE THAN DELPHI. 











\ STANDING ON THE BORDERS OF A LAKE TEEMING WITH FISH: JANINA, CAPITAL 4 
/ OF THE EPIRUS (POPULATION 21,000), AN IMPORTANT STRATEGIC TOWN. THE MOSQUE : 
4 18 THAT OF HASLAM ALA. : Fd 


The Epirus, noted from remote classic ages as inaccessible and aloof, a land of 
forbidding heights, snow-clad in winter, with only a few dangerous passes leading 
across from Albania and equally few roads other than mule tracks, resembles in 
many ways, with its mountains and lakes, the Highlands of Scotland of olden times, 
except for its groves of olives, lemons, and quinces, flourishing in the valleys. Most 
important of its scattered townships is the capital, Janina, on the borders of the 
lake of that name, to-day with a highway to Prevesa on the west coast and to 
Salonika and Athens, through Thessaly, on the east. The centre of the Epirus, with 
a well-equipped aerodrome, Janina shone in Napoleonic history as the citadel of 
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} an ANCIENT BRIDGE ON ONE OF THE FEW ROADS EPIRUS BOASTS: THE BRIDGE OF 
ii ARTA, ON THE HIGHWAY BETWEEN JANINA AND- PREVESA, THE PORT ON THE 
Zz PROMONTORY OF ACTIUM. 
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AN IDYLLIC SPOT, TO-DAY OF STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE: PARGA, CHIEF OF THE SMALL 
? EPIROTE PORTS OPPOSITE CORFU, THE ISLAND LONG COVETED BY ITALY AS COMMANDING 
{ THE ENTRANCE TO THE ADRIATIC. 
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} FRAMED BY THE HISTORIC PINDUS MOUNTAINS: *METSOVO, 2985 FT. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
ji COMMANDING THE ZYGOS PASS, WHICH CONTROLS THE HIGHWAY FROM JANINA TO 
4 SALONIKA AND ATHENS. 


the redoubtable Ali Pasha, surnamed Arslan, “ The Lion,” a former brigand who 
made himself master of Epirus, Albania and Thessaly in 1803. He entertained Byron 
in his citadel of Janina—now in ruins—where he was reputed to sew up hundreds 
of his victims in sacks and fling them in the lake. Allied with Napoleon, Ali held 
all the coastal towns except Parga, the beautiful little port with a Venetian castle 
on the promontory (shown on right, above), facing Corfu, whose inhabitants in 1814 
rose against the French garrison and handed Parga over to the British, who had 
seized Corfu from the French in 1809 and in 1815 assumed a Protectorate over the 
lonian Islands, which they restored to Greece in 1864. 
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THE CORINTH CANAL: 


Pe ? 
BRITISH DESTROYERS PASSING THROUGH THE CORINTH CANAL, A VITAL FACTOR 
IN THE DEFENCE OF GREECE FROM SEA-BORNE ATTACK. (Fos.) 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE CANAL. ITALIAN AIRCRAFT UNSUCCESSFULLY ATTACKED 
(* The Times.”) 


THE BRIDGE LINKING THE PELOPONNESUS WITH THE MAINLAND. 


a 


In his article in our last issue Captain Cyril Falls drew attention to the Corinth 
Canal, pointing out how valuable its possession would be to the Italians, as it 
provides a short cut to the Aégean Islands from the Adriatic. Cut through the 
rocky Isthmus of Corinth, the ship canal shortens the voyage from the lonian 
Sea on the west to the port of Athens by 200 miles. It is 4 miles in length, 
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ITALY’S WOULD-BE SHORT CUT TO THE A:GEAN. 


AN IMPERIAL AIRWAYS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CORINTH CANAL, WHICH IS FOUR ? 


~ MILES LONG THOUGH ONLY 70 FT. WIDE AND 26 FT. DEEP, 


=a SHIP PASSING THROUGH’ THE CANAL—SHOWING THE BRIDGE THE ITALIANS 
ra ATTEMPTED TO pESTROY. (L.N.A.) 
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only 70 ft. wide and 26 ft. deep. Destroyers and light cruisers, however, can 
navigate the channel. The canal does not cross the Isthmus at the narrowest part, 
or even the lowest. The route was chosen with regard to surface drainage. It 
is almost identical with that chosen by Nero, whose successors found two parallel 
lines of wells marking boundaries of an excavation begun with forced labour. 
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SUPPOSE that it is weakness 

on our part to allow our- 
selves to be shocked by the 
Italian aggression against Greece. 
We ought to have learnt by 
this time that the doctrines of 
the Fascists and the National 
Socialists are not very different 
and that the principles of totali- 
tarian war which both profess take no regard for 
neutrality or liberty. Yet it does appear parti- 
.cularly abominable that one nation which gained 
its liberty so recently and enlisted so many lovers 
of freedom in its cause should launch a wanton attack 
upon another whose war of liberation engaged the 
sympathies of the civilised world. At all events 
this foul stroke did not come as a complete surprise, 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 


MUSSOLINY’S CRIME. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


On the Other hand, the Italian Navy has suffered 
considerably and there has hardly been an engage- 
Ment in which several aircraft have not been shot 
down. Modern warships can protect themselves to 
a remarkable extent, particularly when in motion, 
and they can also withstand hits. The Dodecanese 
Seem to have been very disappointing. The aircraft 
based upon them have been very inactive, and there 
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WHERE GALLANT GREEK FORCES ARE HOLDING 
THE ITALIAN AGGRESSORS, AND HAVE EVEN 
THRUST SEVERAL MILES INTO ALBANIAN 
TERRITORY : 


WESTERN MACEDONIAN FRONTS. 
Reports received via Ohrid, Yugoslavia, on 
November 4 stated that the Greeks had held all 
their gains and were attacking the Italians in 
Albanian territory, while the famous kilted Evzones 
were steadily consolidating gains won in the capture 
at the point of the bayonet on November 1 of the 

strategically vital heights dominating Koritza. 


are credible reports that the garrisons 
are running short of food. In these 
circumstances — since aircraft - carriers 
cannot be improvised and Italy must 
continue to do without them even if 
her previous calculations are incorrect— 








though few, not the Greeks themselves, not the 


Turks, and not, it has even been whispered, the 
Germans, expected it to be delivered so soon. From 
the strictly material and strategic point of view, Italy 
had need of some fresh action. It would seem that 
the longer Marshal Graziani views his task in the 
Western Desert of Egypt, the less he likes the prospect 
of carrying it out as an isolated venture, and the 
more necessary it appears to him that some powerful 
distraction should be devised in order to make it 
easier. As I have previously pointed out, Greece 
and her islands would provide a most valuable 
bridge to Syria, and if Italian forces, even in relatively 
small numbers, could be established in that country, 
the British Middle East Command. would be faced 
with that uncomfortable problem, ‘‘a war on two 
fronts,’’ which has of late so often been discussed. 
This is a general and obvious consideration. 
There is a less obvious feature of it based on naval 
strategy. In the past, naval strategy and tactics 
in the Mediterranean have differed greatly from 
those which were applied to the Atlantic. For 
example, the galley was the standard warship of 
the Mediterranean, and Powers such as Spain and 
France, which possessed Mediterranean as well as 
Atlantic fleets, employed shipping of entirely different 
nature in their composition. In the days of that 
great open-water seaman and fighter, Tourville, 
France still had a fleet of galleys and an amiral des 
galéves de France in the Mediterranean. To-day 
Italian naval doctrine—and even to some extent 
naval shipbuilding, which seeks speed at the expense 
of armour and cruising range — are essentially 
Mediterranean. The Italian method is to lure hostile 
fleets into areas where they can be attacked by 
submarines and particularly dive-bombing aircraft. 
The Italians have no aircraft-carriers, because they 
have always considered them wasteful and clumsy 
in waters so confined as the Mediterranean. Their 
theory has been that Sardinia, Sicily, their North 
African possessions, and the Dodecanese would pro- 
vide them with ample aircraft bases with which to 
dominate the Mediterranean. So far their expecta- 
tions have not been fulfilled. Whenever our warships 
have set out on a sweep, they have carried it through 
successfully, and even convoys have traversed the 
Mediterranean unscathed. , 





the acquisition of further bases in 
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in, and it is normally followed by 
rains, with snow in the hill country ; 
indeed, the peaks of the Pindus 
are covered with snow already. 
It was therefore to be expected 
that the offensive would have been 
launched in great strength and 
with all possible vigour, so as not 
to miss the fleeting opportunities 
afforded. It was known that the Italians had 
accumulated quantities of stores in Albania, and I 
think every observer expected a thrust along the 
road from Koritza to Salonika in which this striking 
force would play the main part. If ever lightning- 
war methods were called for it seemed to be 
here. Yet for at least a week nothing of the 
kind happened. There has been no advance from 
Koritza; indeed, in this quarter the Greeks have 
crossed the frontier. 

On the southern front, from the toe of Albania, 
the Italians, employing two divisions, moved for- 
ward with caution to the Kalamas River, being 
opposed by nothing more than fluid Greek outposts. 
In the air the campaign opened with attacks on 
Patras, at the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth, and 
these were followed by comparatively small-scale 
attacks on Corinth and Pirzus, several on Salonika, 
one on Candia, the capital of Crete, and one on 
Larissa, the last-named being the only inland town 
hitherto at all heavily bombed. The Italian Navy 
was inactive, probably owing to fear of British 
movements, and two Greek destroyers, which boldly 
steamed out of the Gulf of Corinth to fire on troops 
of the Italian right flank, were able to pursue their 
task without molestation. Meanwhile the Greeks 
were given an invaluable respite in which to proceed 
with their mobilisation, and as long ago as Thursday, 
Oct. 31, it was reported from Athens that fresh troops 
had been moved up to relieve the small covering 
forces which had hitherto been —— the leisurely 
Italian advance. 

There have been various eigtaiaintiue of this 
puzzle. It is fairly well established by information 
from several sources that the dictators at their last 
meeting agreed upon an eventual invasion of Greece.’ 
It has, however, been suggested that Mussolini was 
annoyed by the trend of Hitler’s conversations with 
the French authorities and afraid of being cheated 
out of some of his hopes, and that he therefore started 
this venture without warning as a proof of his inde- 
pendence. That in itself would certainly not suffice 
to explain what has happened, or what failed to 
happen in the first week; for there would be little 


point in undertaking such a scheme unless it were 
to prove itself a brilliant success. So the critics 
advance a fresh consideration and inform us that 


A METHOD OF MILITARY TRANSPORT IN GREECE WHICH PROVED OF OUTSTANDING VALUE IN THE LAST WAR, 


AND MAY AGAIN 


ENCOMPASS THE DECISIVE DEFEAT OF THE ENEMY: 


PACK ARTILLERY AND TRANSPORT UNITS 


OF THE GREEK ARMY ON THE MARCH. 
An entire Italian division is reported to be in danger of being surrounded in the Koritza sector, where the Greeks are said to have 
taken 1200 prisoners. Though the Italians are far superior in equipment, the country does not generally lend itself to large-scale 
employment of mechanised forces, “The Times” pointed out on November 4, whereas the Greek Army has always used pack artillery 


and pack transport. 


the Aigean would be of exceptional value to her. 
Yet up to the time of writing there has been 
much that is puzzling about the Italian campaign. 
Though Greece had been partly forewarned and had 
called up a certain number of troops to the colours, 
she had not mobilised. At the moment of the 
Italian aggression the season which the Greeks call 
the “ Little Summer of Saint Demetrius" had set 


(Wide World.) 


Mussolini did not expect any serious resistance :rom 
the Greeks and hoped to gain possession of the 
unspecified strategic points which his ambassador 
had demanded without having to fight for them. 
It has even been reported on good authority that 
Germany has warned Italy off Salonika, and that 
this is the reason why Italian troops have made no 
effort to reach it. [Continued overleaf. 
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NAVY AND R.A.F. CO-OPERATION :. DESTROYING AN ITALIAN SUBMARINE. 
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THE LARGE WHITE SPLASH 
SUBMARINE ESCAPED A BOMB 


IN THE CENTRE SHOWS HOW NARROWLY THE 
FROM THE R.A.F. AIRCRAFT AS SHE CAME TO 
THE SURFACE, 
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Te TY 
THE SUBMARINE AFTER IT HAD COME TO THE SURFACE. THE CREW IMMEDIATELY, é 
WITH ALL POSSIBLE HASTE, RUSHED ON DECK AND THREW THEMSELVES INTO 33 

THE SEA. 
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THE FINAL GLIMPSE OF THE SUBMARINE AS SHE SETTLED BY THE STERN. 
SHELLED BY THE DESTROYER AND BOMBED FROM THE AIR, ONLY HER BOWS 
REMAIN BEFORE THE FINAL PLUNGE. 
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As we write, twenty-three Italian submarines have been lost since the outbreak 
of war. These photographs, taken from -an R.A.F. flying-boat, show the end of 
one of the two which on November 4 the Admiralty announced to have been 
destroyed, one hunt being carried out in co-operation with the R.A.F. For hours 
the submarine was shadowed by a British destroyer in the Central Mediterranean. 
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. THE ITALIAN SUBMARINE SURFACING IN A FRANTIC HURRY, OWING TO THE CON- 
DITIONS CAUSED BY THE LONG CHASE AND THE BATTERING SHE HAD RECEI 
# FROM THE DEPTH-CHARGES REPEATEDLY DROPPED NEAR HER BY THE DESTROYER. 
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SUBMARINE CREW, AND THE 
SENT AWAY 


EMPTY 
TO PICK 


DAVITS SHOW 
UP OTHER 


THAT THE BOAT HAS BEEN 
SWIMMERS. 


Depth-charges were dropped repeatedly. The submarine struggled on, but eventually 
she had to blow her tanks and surface. The destroyer, having claimed her victim, 
stood by to rescue the crew. As the last photograph shows, members of the 
submarine crew swam to the British ship, from which lifelines had been thrown 


and a ship's boat sent away to pick up other survivors. (British Official Photographs.) 
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Continued .| 
As I mentioned last week, Salonika is of great 
international importance as a Yugoslav outlet, being 
a free port to Yugoslavia and vital to her trade. 
This account is plausible enough, and there is no 
reason why we should refuse to believe it, but we 
must assuredly not rely upon it. The whole enter- 
prise might be in the nature of a feint, and one of the 
best kinds of feint, that which brings the combatant 
who practises it intrinsic advantages apart from its 
diversionary value. If feint it should be, its object 
would probably be either to distract our attention 
from the opposite end of the Mediterranean and from 
the possible significance of the Fiihrer’s recent con- 
versations with General Franco and Marshal Pétain, 
or to draw away 
forces opposed 
to the Italian 
Army in Libya, 
if not indeed 
both. However 
that may be, 
we cannot afford 
not to do the 
utmost in our 
power for Greece. 
That isa material 
necessity and a 
moral obligation, 
and recent public 
statements leave 
no doubt that we 
intend to fulfil 
our pledges. 
Fortunately the 
Mediterranean 
Fleet will not 
be weakened by 
assuming such 
new responsibili- 
ties, but rather 
strengthened by 
the acquisition 
of fresh bases, 
and the same 
applies largely 
to the R.A.F. 
Though the 
Italian arm- AND SINCE FREQUENTLY RAIDED: 
ament is far more 


the Greek, I can- 
not see why, 
where the ground forces 

are concerned, Greece 4 
should not give as good 
as she gets. Lack of 
mechanisation is not likely 
to be severely felt in 
mountainous country with 
many steep, snow-filled 
defiles. The Greek 
divisional artillery is, in 
most cases, if not in all, 
pack artillery, carried on 
mules, and compensating 
for a certain lack of 
range by mobility in rough 
country. The Greek troops, 
especially the mountaineers 
and the islanders—though 
I fear the splendid Cretan 
troops will have to stay 
at home for the present— 
are extraordinarily good 
marchers and extraordin- 
arily frugal. During the 
pursuit which followed the 
victory of the Dobropolje, 
at the conclusion of the 
Macedonian campaign, 
they were prepared to 
go on for ever, so long 
as they had cartridges in 
their pouches and a lump 


of bread or a few biscuits WHERE ITALY’S FOREIGN 


in their haversacks. The ABYSSINIAN EXPLOITS : 
country is full of sur- 


THE SEAPORT OF PATRAS, ON THE GULF OF 
SUFFERED BY CIVILIANS. 


werful than Mr. Christopher Buckley, the “Daily Telegraph” special commempentent at Athens, 
bearing Greek markings on the first day of the war fly low machine-gunning civilians. 


SEAPORTS OF SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE, 


and then thaws to cold slush. The pack-horse and 
mule provide the most reliable transport; in fact, 


‘during the Macedonian campaign both the French 


and British converted their first-line transport to 
pack. This is not the sort of country in which 
the hardy Greeks ought to have to fear Italian 
tanks. 

Unfortunately, Greece will not have to oppose 
ground forces alone, and in the air she is pathetically 
weak by comparison with what is arrayed against 
her, without counting German aircraft now in 
Rumania. Admittedly there are comparatively few 
military targets for aircraft, and the railways, roads 
and bridges are in many cases difficult to hit, while 





As we 
to have landed in Crete. (Fox.) 
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MINISTER AND MUSSOLINI’'S SONS HAVE BEEN REPEATING 
A VIEW OF SALONIKA, THE CAPITAL OF GREEK MACEDONIA AND ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WHICH HAS SUFFERED SEVERELY FROM ITALIAN BOMBING. 


do for Greece, keeping within the bounds of the 
reasonable. First of all, it will be the task of the 
Navy and of the Fleet Air Arm, perhaps assisted by 
the R.A.F., to render Italian communications with 
Albania perilous. Secondly, the R.A.F., operating, 
as I trust we shall hear very shortly that it is, from 
Greek bases, will harass the Italians in the field and, 
should opportunity occur, drive off their bombers 
attacking Greek ports. Thirdly, an incidental 
though very real protection for these ports will 
be provided by the dual-purpose guns and the 
pom-poms of our shipping in Greek harbours. 
Fourthly, we must frequently bomb Italian airfields 
which can be used for attack upon Greece. 

_ All this may 
sound little 
enough to the 
enthusiast, but I 
doubt whether 
Greece is seri- 
ously in need of 
ground troops, 
except perhaps 
for anti-aircraft 
and anti - tank 
defence, and even 
then she would 
probably be con- 
tent with the 
weapons and a 
few instructors, 
without the per- 
sonnel. Whether 
it will be found 
possible to strike 
a blow against 
Marshal _ Grazi- 
ani’s army is a 
question only to 
be answered by 
those in posses- 
sion of all the 
facts and figures, 
but I think it 
can be taken for 
granted that the 


BOMBED HEAVILY ON THE FIRST DAY OF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN GREECE AND ITALY BY ITALIAN 'PLANES BEARING GREEK MARKINGS, Italians in Libya 


CORINTH, WHERE HEAVY CASUALTIES HAVE BEEN will receive no 
PATRAS IS FAMED FOR ITS WINE AND CURRANTS. 


reinforcements in 


on November 4 that at Patras eye-witnesses saw Italian ‘planes aircraft for the 
go to press British troops and 


naval and air units are time being, be- 
cause the whole 
Italian Air Force is not 
enormously strong. It 
would be folly to pretend 
that, should the Italians 
really put forth greater 
strength—as one would 
think they must eventually, 
for the sake of prestige— 
the Greeks have not a 
very difficult task in 
front of them. For the 
moment there is no 
prospect of their receiving 
aid from any quarter but 
Great Britain. Turkey 
would cover them against 
attack from Bulgaria and 
would protect her own 
frontiers against invasion 
by any nation in the 
world, but at present she 
has no intention of doing 
more. Russia will not 
move unless she should 
deem herself directly 
threatened. by Germany, 
and no such threat is likely 
to come before the spring. 
Greece’s best chance, apart 
from the gallantry of her 
people and the nature of 
her country, lies in the fact 
THEIR CIVILIAN-KILLING that Italy, with so much 
else upon her hands, may 


not be in a position to 
ha : Salonika had four raids on November 1, and two the following day, in which Ciano, Italy's Foreign Minister, and the sons of the Duce 
prises. A stretch of plain took part, the — leading the “ Disperata ”’ (“ Suicide") bombing squadron. Two hundred civilians, including many children, pat forth her full strength 
will be abruptly followed re killed in the raids on November 2. Salonika was bombed again on November 4. (Fox.) against her and may 
by an area of tangled 


hills. The roads, well graded, are narrow, winding, 
and seldom deeply metalled. The Pindus, with 
peaks well over 6000 feet in height, runs like 
a broad saddle from north to south, and only a 
few mountain roads connect the plains of Epirus 
with those of Thessaly. On the eastern side a great 
arm of the central chain, ending on the coast in 
the fabulous Mount Olympus, blocks communication 
from north to south except for a narrow ledge fol- 
lowed by the railway from Salonika. The winter 
climate is not intensely cold, but it is no more suit- 
able for campaigning for that. For several months 
snow falls roughly fortnightly in northern Greece, 
freezes for a few days and makes the roads glassy, 


the number of considerable towns is small. Yet it 
is in the air that lies Greece’s greatest danger. She 
cannot exist without her ports, and heavy and per- 
sistent bombing of Pireus and Salonika alone would 
almost suffice to bring her economic life to a stand- 
still. Nor must it be forgotten that though Albania 
is an invaluable bridgehead to the Italians for their 
ground operations, they do not need it for the pur- 
pose of bombing, every objective in Greece being 
within easy range of aircraft based upon Apulia. 
Without our .aid Greece would certainly be in for a 
sorry time from the bomber, and even with our aid 
it remains to be seen to what extent she can ward 
off this danger. Let us try to estimate what we can 


; hesitate to become too 
deeply committed or to suffer too heavy losses. Our 
policy should be to worry Italy by every means in our 
power, to trail our coat in the hope of bringing more 
units of her very shy naval forces to action, to in- 
crease if possible the number and weight of our night 
raids upon her industrial plant, to bomb every 
objective in Albania, to waylay her troopships and 
tankers, and to use all methods likely to impress her 
volatile population with a sense of our strength and 
determination. Greece may be in great danger, but 
there are none of the makings of another Norway 
in aiding her, and we may do so with a reasonable 
degree of boldness without taking risks greater than 
are inseparable to the resolute waging of war. 
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NEAR AND FAR: KORITZA ; CORNISH RAIL SMASH ; UNION FORCES IN KENYA. 





THE ITALIAN BASE IN ALBANIA, HEADQUARTERS AND KEY-POINT IN THE ITALIAN OPERATIONS ON THE NORTHERN FRONT, WHOSE FALL IS REPORTED TO BE IMMINENT: 
THE TOWN OF KORITZA, WHICH WAS ALREADY UNDER DIRECT BOMBARDMENT BY GREEK AIRCRAFT AND ARTILLERY ON NOVEMBER 5. 

As the result of the dashing capture by kilted Evzones at the point of the bayonet of strategic November 4 from the frontier stated that the town and valley of Koritza were being bombarded 

heights overlooking the town, Koritza, the Italian base in Albania from whence the would-be | by the Greeks with support from the air. A large Italian force near Janina, said to number 

invading forces are operating, is placed in direct danger. Reliable reports reaching Belgrade on 30,000, was expected shortly to surrender. (Planet.) 





THE FORMER WHITE STAR LINER ‘“‘ LAURENTIC,” TORPEDOED AND SUNK WHILE SERVING 
AS AN ARMED MERCHANT CRUISER. 


The Admiralty ed the sinking of the “ Laurentic’’ on November 4. She was a vessel of 

18,724 tons, built at Belfast in 1927.: Reports indicated that the number of survivors rescued were 

52 officers and 316 ratings. Captain E. P. Vivian, who was in command, was in 1935 put in charge 

of the Press Section at the Admiralty. He resigned in 1937 to take up the post of an assistant 
starter of the Jockey Club. (Fox.) : 











THE GERMAN JACKBOOT IN PARIS: BOCHE SOLDIERS BEING CONDUCTED BY A GUIDE 
ROUND MONTMARTRE—WHILE FRENCH GIRLS TURN THEIR BACKS ON THEM. 


Neutrals who recently arrived in Lisbon from Paris described the attitude of the German troops 

of occupation as much changed during the past eight weeks. Those who had business dealings 

with them at that time found them confident, if not arrogant. Nowadays they are said to be 

visibly worried and by no means self-confident. Fewer German officers and men are seen in Paris, 
the fact being that many walk out in mufti. (Planet.) 








SOUTH AFRICAN FORCES ON THE MARCH IN KENYA: AFRIKANDERS AND BRITISH SIDE 
BY SIDE IN A COMMON CAUSE. 
In a talk on. his return from Khartoum General Smuts said the Union would be in great danger 
if South Africa did not send troops to the North. The fathers and grandfathers of many of the 
Union troops in East Africa now fighting side by side made history for both the British and the 
Afrikanders over the same veldt some forty years ago. (British Official Photograph.) 








THE TRAGIC ACCIDENT TO THE PADDINGTON-PENZANCE EXPRESS, DERAILED AND THEN CRASHED INTO BY A NEWSPAPER EXPRESS: (LEFT) THE OVERTURNED ENGINE AND 
TELESCOPED COACHES, AND (RIGHT) A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WRECKAGE. 

Twenty-four people were killed, and 59 injured, 20 of them seriously, when the 9.50 p.m. express express, which ripped open the doors of the coaches which it overturned as it crashed into them 

from Paddington to Penzance was derailed near Taunton early on November 4. The train was at over a mile a minute. On November 1!, 1890, at the same spot, a broad-gauge ocean mail 

crowded with passengers, many of them Service men. The death-roll was the biggest in a express crashed into a stationary freight train which had been pulled up by a signal, and ten 


railway accident for three years. The engine and leading coaches fouled the track of a newspaper people were killed. At Gretna in May 1915, approximately 227 people were killed. (Topical.) 
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APPROACHING THE BURNING “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” THE 
DAY AFTER SHE HAD BEEN SET ON FIRE 8Y NAZI BOMBERS 
—-A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WITH A HALF-SECOND TIME EXPOSURE. 


ee 


"THESE exclusive pictures of the gallant attempt 
to salvage the ‘‘ Empress of Britain’’ after she 

had been bombed and set on fire by enemy aircraft 
on the morning of October 26 were taken from the 
deck of one of the warships which actually carried out 
the attempt. The famous peace-time luxury ship, 
which was the principal liner of the Canadian-Pacific 
Railway Company, was attacked by German aircraft 
while she was still a considerable distance away 
from the Irish coast. Describing the attack in ‘* The 
Times "’ on October 29 a special correspondent said 
that the Germans first machine-gunned the liner’s gun- 
crew and then returned to drop a high-explosive bomb, 
which registered a direct hit. In a thiid attack more 
bombs, some of them incendiaries, struck the liner 
and set her ablaze. Thereafter, the flames spread 
rapidly and the passengers and crew left the stricken 
ship. In a statement made after his rescue, one of 
the stewards, Mr. J. P. Donovan, of Southampton. 
(Continued below, on right. 


a a 


=~ 
THE BOARDING PARTY IS SEEN IN THE MOTOR-BOAT IN CHARGE OF A P si 


SUB-LIEUTENANT. THEY ARE WEARING ANTI-FLASH GEAR, TO PROTECT 2 
THEM FROM THE HEAT, AND “‘ TIN” HATS AGAINST FALLING DEBRIS. 


Continued .| 
said : ‘‘ About 40 or 50 of the passengers lay down on deck when 
the bombs began to fall. The stench left by the bombs was 
terrible. The captain manceuvred the liner so that the forward 
part was clear of smoke and flames. There some 300 people, 
including women and children, had gathered. Ths fire spread 
so quickly that boats had to be got away with only four men 
in them, so that they could be safely floated and afterwards 
pick up the passengers and crew." Altogether some 598 
Survivors, out of a total on board of 643, were landed 
after the attack on the liner. The vessel sank in tow, 
after a loud explosion. Captain C. H. Sapsworth, who was in 
command of the liner and has survived her destruction, was 
awarded the C.V.O. in June 1939, after bringing back the 
King and Queen from Canada, his Majesty investing him with 
the insignia of the Order as the liner steamed up the Channel. 
A member of the crew said that the German aircraft machine- 
gunned the bridge heavily, but the machine-gunner there 
fought back bravely, and Captain Sapsworth praised him 
highly. The captain was very cool, the spokesman added, 
and stayed on the bridge until it was burning beneath 
his feet. A German communiqué claimed that the liner was 
torpedoed by a U-boat. On November 5 the Admiralty 
‘ announced the sinking of two U-boats, one of which was stated 
Di di lll to be the submarine which sank the ‘* Empress of Britain.” 
“ieee A portrait of Captain Sapsworth appeared on page 572 of 
our previous issue. 
THE MOTOR-BOAT ALONGSIDE THE yacos’s LADDER USED BY SURVIVORS FROM THE FORECASTLE 
THE SUB-LIEUTENANT 18S HALF-WAY UP THE LADDER. 


eee at 
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THE ATTEMPTED SALVAGE OF THE “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN”: 
DRAMATIC FIRST-HAND PICTURES OF THE STRICKEN LINER. 


a 


THE DOOMED SHIP ON THE MORNING AFTER THE BOMBING. THE FIRE 
EXTENDED FOR THE WHOLE LENGTH OF THE VESSEL EXCEPT FOR THE 
2 . FOREMOST PART OF THE FORECASTLE. 


pr ee 
THE BOARDING PARTY NEARING THE SHIP, WHOSE SIDE WAS PARTI-COLOURED WHERE LARGE PIECES OF GREY PAINT HAD FLAKED OFF, REVEALING THE PEACE-TIME COLOURING 
BENEATH. THE PLAQUES FELL IN LARGE NUMBERS, MAKING CLOSE APPROACH DANGEROUS, APART FROM THE RISK OF HEAVIER DEBRIS. 


——— —— ~_— 
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THE “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” IN TOW. PARADOXICALLY, SHE WAS SAID TO LOOK ALMOST GAY, WITH LARGE PARTS OF HER SIDES WHITE, THE FOREMOST FUNNEL RED, 
AND THE AFTER-FUNNELS YELLOW. ONE OF TWO U-BOATS REPORTED SUNK ON NOVEMBER 5 WAS STATED TO BE THAT WHICH FINALLY SANK THE *‘ EMPRESS OF BRITAIN.” 
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IMMORTAL GREECE THROUGH PAST AGES—TO WHOM THE WORLD OWES AN BTERNAL DEBT AS THE ROUNT OF WESTERN CIVILISATIC 
THE CLASSIC SITES OF HELLENIC MYTH, HISTORY AND FAMOUS BATTLE-GROUNDS, INCLUDING TWO INS 





Drawn into the vortex of the world war, characterised by the Axis Powers with dared the tyrant Minos and by the aid of Ariadne escaped the clutches of the | dispers 
remorseless devastation of historic and treasured sites, Greece, with her islands, Cretan Minotaur, but because of its historic edifices and monuments, its | the m 
stands in grave danger of witnessing scenes of her immortal past, regarded with Acropolis, Parthenon, Erechtheum, Portico of the Caryatides, the Treasury. than : 
veneration throughout the centuries, also being obliterated. Her relics of the past Areopagus, and other countless remains of its past. Lovers of Greece still recall | the Hi 
are a world heritage and their destruction by indiscriminate bombing will be with a thril! the romance of how the small democratic state, in the fifth century and b 
regarded by civilised peoples as a sacrilege which can never be forgiven. B.C., fought almost single-handed for individual freedom against the might of | fights 
Amongst her ruins Athens holds pride of place, not only because the history of Xerxes and his vast armaments, where, at the Battie of Salamis, Themistocles of pas 
this lovely city dates from mythical times, long before its great hero Theseus shattered the Persian naval power which led to the subsequent destruction and | birthp! 


Reproduced from the National Geographic Magazine, by Courtesy of the Ne 














2RN CIVILISATION, AND THE GENIUS OF HER SONS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARTS OF PEACE AND WAR: 
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GEOGRAPHICAL EQUIVALENTS 


MOUNTAIN : D., Dag, Dagh . Degli. Dagiar:. Dj, Djevel, 
G., Gebel, J., Jabal, Jal, Jeb, Jebel, M , Mont, Monte, 
Monti,O., Ore, Ores, Pl., Planina, Sa., Serra, Sierra 

CAPE: Ak., Akrotérion, B, Burnu, Burun,C., Cabo, Cap, 
Capo. Ponta, Punta. 

ISLAND: Arcipelago (archipelago), Iie, Islas (piurel), 
feola, lsole (plural). O., Ostrov, 

SEA: Denizi, Mare, More, Pélagos. 

BAY, GULF: Bahia... Golle, Golfo, Kél.. Kolpes, 

Kérl., Korfesi. 

STRAIT : Bogasi, Porthmés, Str. Stretto 

RIVER: Ab, Bahr, Chai, Hor (mouth), Irmagi,irmak. 
Nahr, Nehri,O., Oued, Rud. 5., Shai (wadi), Shatt, 
Su, Suyu,U,Uadi, Wadi. : 

LAKE: Bahr, Chott (ealt), Darya, Exero,G..G6l. Gola, Limné 
Jezero, Lac, Lago, Oz., Ozero, Sab het (salt), Sebcha (ealt), 


A 





A MAP REPRESENTING 


IDING TWO INSETS, SHOWING THE WORLD OF HOMER, AND OF ANCIENT ATHENS WITH HER ENVIRONS. 


of the 
ts, its 
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dispersal of his armies. In fact, the events of B.C. 480, when democracy dared 
the might of Persian militarism, when the Athenians evacuated their city sooner 
than surrender, and brought to their ‘side the waverers, thus utterly defeating 
the Hitler of his age, who gained his conquests largely by terrorism, corruption 
and bribery, bear a strange comparison to the present time, when Greece again 
fights for democracy and freedom. Yet Athens is but one among this galaxy 
of past greatness which yet lives. Names like Delphi, Olympia, Delos—the 
birthplace of Apollo and Artemis—Mycenz, to say nothing of Crete, where Zeus 


gazine, by Courtesy of the National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 


was concealed in a cave of Mount Ida to escape being swallowed by his sire, 
Cronus, are but a few of the undying memories of the past romance of Greece 
to which the entire world pays loving tribute. The map above, part of a map 
covering a larger area of the classic sites, published by the National Geographic 
Magazine, Washington, D.C., presents a comprehensive survey of the main 
historical and geographical events in Hellenic lands, with scenes related to 
mythology—including the voyages of Odysseus—and may refresh the memories 
of all lovers of Greek literature. 
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‘DEFEATED BY A “THIRD-TERMER”: MR. WENDELL 


‘“MY EVERY ACT WILL BE TO KEEP THIS COUNTRY OUT 


OF FOREIGN WARS”: 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE, WHO WAS DECISIVELY 


Husky-voiced after the most strenuoas and bitter Presidential campaign fought 


for many years, the forty-eight-year-old Republican candidate, Mr. Wendell Willkie, 
ended his electioneering by addressing a huge open-air crowd in Madison Square, 
New York, on Monday, November 4, when he kept up a constant flow of radio 
speeches until midnight. In his final election address he gave his 


pledge to 
keep the country out of foreign wars, or to send husbands, 


sons and brothers 


| 
| 
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DEFEATED DESPITE 


Nov. 9, 1940 


WILLKIE AND HIS WIFE. 


THE UNAVAILING PLEDGE OF AMERICA’S 
“BIG BUSINESS ’’ SUPPORT. 


“to death on a European or Asiatic battlefield.’ Virtually unknown to the 
American public before his nomination as Presidential candidate on June 28, 
Mr. Wendell Lewis Willkie, a lawyer with big business interests, of German 
stock—his grandparents being German immigrants of 1848—made rapid headway 
by combining violent attacks on the Roosevelt régime with lavish promises of aid 
to Britain “even at the expense of the United States’ own rearmament.”” (Keystone.) 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—TRIUMPHANTLY RE-ELECTED FOR A THIRD 


“THERE IS A GREAT STORM RAGING NOW’’—THE PRESIDENT’S LAST-MINUTE APPEAL FOR A “VOTE OF CONFIDENCE ”’ 
WHICH HAS RESULTED IN A COMPLETE VICTORY FOR THE DEMOCRATS. 


Although, amid the many cares of office, fifty-eight-year-old President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt did not attempt the electioneering activities of his younger 
opponent, Mr. Wendell Willkie, his comparatively few public speeches attracted 
widest attention. At Cleveland, Ohio, on November 2, the Fresident aroused 
intense enthusiasm in a magnetic last-moment pre-election speech, by explaining 
that the true reason he was running for a third term was because ‘there is a 


great storm raging now" throughout the world. Declaring that the “ forces of 
the dictatorships in our own land are voting without exception against the New 
Deal,’ Mr. Roosevelt once more stressed his policy ‘to give all possible materia! 
aid to the nations which still resist aggression."” The two candidates had a 
common programme to safeguard national unity and aid Britain to the utmost. but 
America decided, on November 5, to stand by the man at the helm. (Wide World 
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FIRST M.M. AWARDS TO W.A.ALF. ; 
GEN. LEGENTILHOMME JOINS DE GAULLE. 
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PERSONALITIES AND WAR EVENTS : 
NEW GREEK COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
——_ 
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| AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL = / 
| SIRWILFRID FREEMAN. / 


doorman at 
i Hotel, Park Lane. He 
served in the last war in 
H — Coldstream Guards, 
i was awarded the 
“Victoria Cross in 1915. 


| to the Ministry of Aircraft | 
: Production. He remainsa 3 
i member of the Air Council. 





DON MANUEL AZANA. 
Died November 4 at 
Montauban, France ; 

aged sixty. Republican 
President of Spain from 
1936 until the victory of 
Gen. Franco. Formerly 
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GENERAL LORD GORT, V.C. (LEFT), ON HIS 
RETURN FROM ICELAND. 

Viscount Gort, V.C., now Inspector-General to the 
Forces for training, recently paid a visit of inspection 








after the fall of the 
Monarchy he carried out 
a drastic purge of the 


ati 








to the British troops in Iceland. In the above picture Army. Author and 

he is seen in Whitehall shortly after his return. British political writer. 

forces were landed in Iceland on May 10 last within 

two hours of the invasion of the Low Countries. ne ee ee 
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GENERAL. LEGENTILHOMME, NOW AT 
GEN. DE GAULLE’S HEADQUARTERS. 


Formerly Commander of the Allied Forces in 
Somaliland General Legentilhomme came to 


THE NEW C.-IN-C. 


OF THE GREEK 
ARMY : peng A. PAPAGOS. 

King George Hell having 

Ste of the Greek Pome forces, has 





THE FIRST W.A.A.F. AWARDS OF THE MILITARY MEDAL—(L. TO R.) SERGT. JOAN 




















England in the “Empress of Britain,” in MORTIMER, CORPORAL ELSPETH CANDLISH HENDERSON, AND SERGT. EMILY TURNER. appointed General Papagos, lately Chief ,of 
which he performed gallant service in assisting Corporal Henderson and Sergeant Turner were on duty in a building which received a direct hit the General Staff, as his generalissimo. In 
his fellow-passengers when the liner was during a raid in September, but carried on although bombs were falling all around them. his first Order of the Day to the troops | 
bombed, being rescued ae oie spending Sergeant Mortimer passed instructions to defence posts when enemy bombers heavily attacked an — Papagos declared his conviction that | 
several hours in an 7 t. He is now R.A.F. Fighter Command station, although ammunition was stored near, and yee pegged Greece id gain a complete victory. “ We ] 
at Gen. de Gaulle’s don headquarters. out with red flags all the places on the aerodrome where unexploded bombs had fallen. : will fight, ht,” he said, “to the last breath.” : 
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. THE AIR MINISTER'S SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR + 





THE QUEEN, WHOSE WARM INTEREST IN ALL SOCIAL WORK IS DAILY SHOWN, VISITING 


WOMEN'S SETTLEMENTS IN SOUTH-EAST LONDON. 


Under the stress of war the need for social settlement work in London is vital, and the Queen’s 
October 29 her Majesty visited 


interest in this great branch of women’s work is well known. On 
a number of settlements in South-East London, including the Time and Talents Settlement, 


Dockhead Club, the Oxford and Bermondsey Club, and the Women’s University Settlement, where 


her Majesty is here ‘seen in conversation with a t_mother. 





VISIT TO THE POLISH AIR SQUADRON : 
WITH THE NEW CHIEFS OF THE R.A.F. 


Sir Archibald Sinclair, with Sir Charles Portal and Sir Richard Peirse, and the Polish Commander- 

in-Chief, General Sikorski, a visited a Polish squadron at an R.A.F. station. Our picture 

shows (1. to r.) Count Zamoyski, Polish Military Attaché, Sir Richard Peirse, Sir Archibald Sinclair, 

and Sir Charles Portal. Polish airmen have shown gallantry and dash, and an ardent desire to 
give battle to the enemy whenever they have met } them, 
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FAMOUS BUILDINGS BOMBED: 
ANCIENT AND MODERN INSTITUTIONS. 


Ce ee — a 


STATIONERS’ HALL, IN THE SHADOW OF ST. PAUL'S, KENSINGTON PALACE, REBUILT BY WREN IN 1689, AND 
WHICH DATES FROM 1670. SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST WHERE THE YOUNG VICTORIA LEARNT SHE WAS QUEEN, 


FOLIO WAS UNHARMED IN THE SAFE. (Fox.) EARLY» ONE MORNING IN 1837. (S. and G.) 


er eee 


A CRUSADER AND KNIGHT TEMPLAR LOOKING DOWN 
ON A BATTERED CRUSADER IN THE DINING-HALL 
OF THE INNER TEMPLE. (S. and G.) 


ott 8888 

THE DUTCH CHURCH IN AUSTIN FRIARS, WHICH 

WITHSTOOD THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, BUT 
SUCCUMBED TO GERMAN BOMBS. (S. and G.) 


THE DUTCH CHURCH AS IT WAS. 
OF THE INTERIOR APPEARS ON 
Wide 
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A DRAWING 
PAGE 578. PENSIONERS EXAMINING THE 


THERE WERE NO CASUALTIES. 


DAMAGE AT CHELSEA ROYAL HOSPITAL: SOME OF 
WRECKAGE, 


(A.P.) i? 
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A WRECKED CORNER OF LEICESTER SQUARE. 
LEFT IS THE LEICESTER SQUARE THEATRE. 


THE FURTHER BUILDING ON THE 
(Planet.) Z 


A WORLD RENDEZVOUS DAMAGED: THE STAND OF THE CENTRE COURT AT WIMBLEDON, 
WITH PART OF THE CORRUGATED ROOF ON THE GRASS. (S. and G.) 
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1689 at the instance of 
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The Nazi raiders’ toll of famous old buildings continues, and, following upon Company records. Wren rebuilt Kensington Palace in 


William and Mary, who made it their London home. 


Holland House, the Temple and Westminster Abbey, these photographs reveal the 
damage done to Stationers’ Hall, Kensington Palace and Chelsea Hospital, amongst 
other well-known places. Lying beneath the shadow of St. Paul's, Stationers’ 
Hall, home of the combined Stationers and Newspaper Makers Companies, dates 
from 1670, and the ancient oaken timbers of the roof quickly succumbed to the 
incendiary bombs. Fortunately the beautiful Court Room escaped, together with 
the valuable plate, Shakespeare's First Folio, Ben Jonson’s “ Masques," and 


Queen Anne followed them, 
and the first two Georges. Here in 1819 Queen Victorla was born, and it was 
here, early one morning in 1837, that she received the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Lord Chancellor, Lord Melbourne, and learnt that she was Queen of the 
Realm. At Chelsea Hospital, another Wren building, bombs slightly damaged 
the wards, but the pensioners were in safety. The foundation stone was laid by 
Charles II., and Nell Gwynn is reputed to have encouraged the project. 
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HOME AND HOSTILE EVENTS: 
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SEARCHING FOR VALUABLES IN A SAFE DEPOSIT FROM A NAZI SUBMARINE AT ITS BASE FLYING A HORSESHOE A FAMOUS DUTCH NAVAL COLLEGE RE-ESTABLISHED IN 

WHICH THE BOMB WRECKAGE HAD BEEN REMOVED. PENNANT FOR EACH ENEMY SHIP SUNK. ENGLAND : CADETS’ ON PARADE WITH THE NEW COLOURS. 
A true instance of buried treasure in London was provided when this To such straits is the German Navy reduced to obtain “ battle The Dutch Royal Naval College, which was at Den Helder until the 
Safe Deposit was covered by wreckage as the result of bombing. honours ” that submarines are reduced to flying tfephy flags when German occupation, has been reopened in England, and new Colours 
Police are shown helping depositors to salvage their valuables. Over in port, often bearing the names of defenceless merchant ships have been presented by Queen Wilhelmina. Here 46 cadets, aged 


a million pounds’ worth of treasures and documents were under which they have sunk, as marks of honour. Often the names are nineteen or twenty, are Lem BL in order to ray for 
le .U. 


hundreds of tons of masonry. (Photopress.) those of neutral ships. (Planet.) commissions in the Royal herlands Navy. (G. 


THE HOME GUARD IS BEING ISSUED WITH 500,000 TRENCH CAPES OF AUSTRIAN PATTERN, AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE CUSTOMARY GREATCOAT, WHICH 
WILL BE ISSUED WHEN AVAILABLE LATER ON. EASY TO SLIP ON AND OFF, THE CAPE SHOULD BE POPULAR. 


The new cape is of warm battle-dress serge, three-quarter length, half-lined and shower- 

proofed. All Home Guard equipment is being speeded up, and helmets of hardened 

steel will also be issued as soon as they can be produced. At the new central school 

of instruction ——— goes on apace, with regular Army instructors. Guerilla warfare, 

including stalking and scouting, static defence and field-craft, are subjects of lectures, 
with intensive courses in weapon training. (British Official Photographs.) 


SIGNIFICANT TO THE SUPERSTITIOUS: A YELLOW-NOSED MESSERSCHMITT SINGLE-SEAT FIGHTER (LEFT), NUMBERED 13, SHOT DOWN ON A FRIDAY, AND (RIGHT) THE WRECKAGE 
OF A HEINKEL WHICH CRASHED INTO THE BACK GARDEN OF A HOUSE AT HORNCHURCH. 

Friday, November |, was a fatal date for the Messerschmitt fighter brought down in a dog-fight which crashed at Hornchurch, Essex, on November 1, surrendered themselves the following day. 

over the Sussex Downs. The pilot, who was unhurt, was taken by the police to a nearby The pilot waited until daylight and then crawled to the lodge-keeper’s gate at Belhus Park, 

farmer's, so that the Canadian troops who then came on the scene were too late to take a Aveley. He was suffering from leg injuries, and taken to Oldchurch Hospital. The second man 

prisoner. Two German airmen, believed to be the pilot and observer of the Heinkel bomber surrendered to the railway authorities. Two bodies were found in the débris. (G.P.A. and A.P.) 
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THE KING INSPECTS AUSTRALIAN TROOPS. 


THE KING’S VISIT OF INSPECTION TO THE EASTERN COMMAND ON OCTOBER 30-31: 
HIS MAJESTY INSPECTING A DETACHMENT OF AUSTRALIAN TROOPS IN THE COURSE OF 
HIS TOUR. 


WATCHING AN AUSTRALIAN PRIVATE ASSEMBLING A VICKERS GUN WHILE BLINDFOLD. 
, 
“i t'S TOO BLANK COLD TO FEEL ANYTHING, I DON’T LIKE THIS WEATHER,” THE 
SOLDIER EXCLAIMED, AND HIS MAJESTY LAUGHED. 


GREETING LOYAL SUBJECTS WHO HAVE COME 13,000 MILES TO FIGHT FOR THE EMPIRE : 
THE KING SHAKING HAND6 WITH AUSTRALIAN OFFICERS DURING HIS TOUR OF THE 
EASTERN COMMAND. 


On October 30-31 the , attended by his Equerry-in-Waiting, Lieutenan ; 
h, inspected one ie the eS eo including members of the Austral 

8 rt representatives of which are shown in the pictures reproduced above. 

—_ his Majesty is seen sevtowing detachment of Australian infantrymen; and 

with close in soldier 


terest a assembli folded; while in the illustration 
mam epee Se seen — > — Kg my 
story was of ustralian vate seen cen 
blindfold in the + ind blowing. “It's Sap Vane ound oie = —. 
~ heartily and for several 
Photographs.) 
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A.T.S. MEMBERS AS A.-A. SURVEY EXPERTS. 


A trained detachment of thirty girls, under a sergeant, who is also a B.Sc., is on duty at an A.-A. 
training gunnery school in the Western Command. Their work is of a highly technical character 
and involves the use of the kine-theodolite which, with its cinematograph attachment, registers 
on a film strip the departure of each shell from the gun. One or two of the girls are posted 
immediately behind the gun position; others, in small huts, are about a mile away. These 

jalists are located on either flank of the gun station to complete the photographic record of 

Shell’s flight into the lower stratosphere and to show its proximity to the target. By this 
Means errors are spotted, and when the findings are reported to the gun detachment the gunners 
are more easily enabled to correct their mistakes. The A.T.S. girls are specially selected for this 
all-important work, and their mathematical precision and ability to make rapid calculations must 
necessarily be of a high order. Their excellent work and remarkable efficiency is earning the 

recognition and unstinted praise of gunnery experts. (L.N.A. and Central Press.) 


A.T.S. GIRLS AT THE CONTROL POST BEHIND TEE GUNS. BY MEANS OF A FIELD 
TELEPHONE THEY INFORM THOSE WORKING THE KINE-THEODOLITE WHERE AND WHEN 
A SHELL IS TO BE FIRED. 





OPERATING THE COMPUTOR. A.T.S. GIRLS ARE PLAYING A LARGE PART IN THE 
TRAINING OF A.-A. GUNNERS, THEIR ABILITY TO WORK OUT MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS 
BEING NECESSARILY OF A HIGH ORDER. 


WORKING A KINE-THEODOLITE AT A SIGHTING POST-—-A SURVEYING INSTRUMENT WHICH 
GIVES DISTANCES OF SHELL-BURSTS IN THREE DIMENSIONS. THE INSTRUMENT IS USED 
FOR TRAINING PURPOSES ONLY. 
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THE CONVOY OF TROOPSHIPS TAKING FREE FRENCH TROOPS TO DAKAR, WHERE 
THEY ARRIVED ON SEPTEMBER 23. 
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5 WITH THE ENVOY’S TRICOLOR FLYING; THE LAUNCH RETURNING AFTER ¢ 
f THE ATTEMPT TO MEET THE FRENCH GOVERNOR-GENERAL. } 
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) GENERAL DE GAULLE, WITH HIS OFFICERS, DECIDING NOT TO ATTEMPT 


2 
; 
f TO FORCE A DECISION BY WEIGHT OF ARMS. 5 


The “stills” on this page from a_ British Paramount News film provide 
glimpses of General de Gaulle’s expedition to West Africa. It was early on the 
morning of September 23 that his force, accompanied by units of the British 
Navy, arrived off the entrance of Dakar harbour, and the General decided to 
send an intermediary into the port. His efforts, as is now well known, were 
unsuccessful. General de Gaulle then decided to go further South to Duala, 


Photographs by Courtesy of 
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WEST AFRICA: AT DAKAR AND DUALA. 








THE FREE FRENCH ENVOY LEAVING HIS SHIP TO JOIN THE LAUNCH. 
HE WAS CAPTAIN BECOURT FOCH, GRANDSON OF MARSHAL FOCH. 












A WOUNDED FREE FRENCH OFFICER, CAPTAIN PERRIN, BEING HELPED ABOARD, z 


f AFTER THE ABORTIVE ATTEMPT TO INTERVIEW THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. } 














\ FREE FRENCH TROOPS WELCOMED ON THE WATERFRONT AT DUALA. “ THERE? 

ARE NO WEAK HEARTS HERE,” SAID THE GOVERNOR OF THE COLONY. 5 
> é 
eee ~~ 


capital of the Cameroons, where he was warmly welcoméd by Colonel Leclerc, 
Governor of the Colony. In introducing General de Gaulle, Colonel! Leclerc said: 
“There are no weak hearts here. The Cameroons are ready for all eventualities.” 
General de Gaulle replied, ‘“‘ The Cameroons have set a magnificent example, which 
has already been followed by a number of colonies, and others will follow. 
The Cameroons will have a place in the history of the nation.” 

British Paramount News. 
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T will be a long time, no 
doubt, before all the ancient 
manuscripts which the late 
Dr. Alphonse Mingana brought 
together at Selly Oak Library, 
Birmingham, are codified and 
their value assessed by modern 
scholarship; but one manu- 
script, the subject of this article, 
has come prominently before the notice of 
Orientalists and possesses considerable interest as 
an authentic relic of a very early period in the 
Christian era. It is a fragment of a Palestinian- 
Syriac Bible which, after having awaited attention as 
an unidentified manuscript for several years, must 
now be regarded not only as one of the most im- 
portant items in the Mingana Collection, but as a 
very valuable addition to the world’s meagre store ‘of 
original Scriptural texts in this dialect. 

Dr. Mingana died, much too soon, in 1938. Born 
in the Near East, and having an intimate knowledge 
of Palestinian dialects, as well as a close acquaintance 
with the sources of Oriental manuscripts, he had ac- 
quired during his journeys in the Near and Middle 
East many hundreds of Christian and Islamic manu- 
scripts, which are housed in the library built for them 
at Selly Oak by Dr. Edward Cadbury. The Christian 
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NOW IDENTIFIED AS A FOLIO MISSING FROM THE SIXTH-CENTURY CODEX CLIMACUS: e 
THE SELLY OAK MS. IN ITS ORIGINAL STATE, AS SEEN WITH THE NAKED EYE AND BY 


ORDINARY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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A PALESTINIAN BIBLE FRAGMENT. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A MISSING FOLIO FROM THE CODEX CLIMACUS. 


By L. B. POWELL. 


by Mr. Leon’ Thompson at the photographic 
laboratory at Bournville—where such work is a 
notable extension of the varied technical applications 
of photography for commercial purposes—the under- 
writing was made much more readily discernible. 
What makes this Selly Oak palimpsest of greater 
value and further interest is the fact that it is now 
definitely established as part of the famous Codex 
Climacus, which is in the Westminster Theological Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and that Codex is the only known 
manuscript of the Gospels and Acts in the Palestinian- 
Syriac dialect. The value of this Codex in the history 
of Syriac translations of the New Testament has 
always been evident. It was bought, in parts, by a 
well-known Orientalist, Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, in 
Palestine about forty years ago, and was presented 
by her to the Cambridge College; but of its most 
valuable part, containing texts of the Acts of the 
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Christian Palestinian-Syriac 
vocabulary, though it is met 
with commonly enough in 
Edessene-Syriac and  Jewish- 
Palestinian-Aramaic. 

In its ordinary appearance 
the manuscript is of a pale, 
faded brown, and the writing, 
of a darker brown, is broken 
occasionally by scarlet punctuation- marks. Print 
No. 1 shows it as it appears to ordinary vision. 
The vellum is frayed at the edges, but what is of 
great concern to the photographer, it is of good 
texture, and the surface shown in the facsimile is the 
first natural surface of the vellum. The importance 
of this is explained by the fact that vellum with such 
an original surface responds better to the fluorescent 
process involved in the photography than do the inner 
surfaces of skins that have been split into layers. 
Such was the scarcity of writing thaterials in the 
ancient world that methods were devised of thus 
splitting vellum into two or more sheets. In photo- 
graphy under ultra-violet light the ink of the writing 
acts as a mask to the fluorescence of the material 
itself, and is accordingly shown up more darkly. In 
the method used by Mr. Thompson the density of both 
writings was enhanced at the same time, though 





THE MS. WHEN PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE ULTRA~-VIOLET LIGHT METHOD, CLEARLY 
REVEALING THE PALESTINIAN-SYRIAC TEXT WHICH IDENTIFIED IT AS A MISSING FOLIO 
FROM THE CODEX CLIMACUS, 


Great interest attaches to this discovery, as the Codex Climacus is the only known manuscript of the Gospels and Acts in the Palestinian-Syriac dialect. The text is a continuous portion of Chapter 21 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The top, or surface, writing, seen in the left-hand photograph, is about two centuries later, and is a version of the work of St. John Climacus. 


section includes about 660 Syriac manuscripts and 
about 270 in Arabic, and the Islamic documents in- 
clude about 1800 in Arabic. At the time of his death 
Dr. Mingana was engaged in codifying these, and two 
very fully annotated volumes of the collection had 
appeared which added substantially to the biblio- 
graphy of Oriental scholarship. But a vast amount 
of work lay still before him, covering a wide range of 
important manuscripts, and one can imagine the 
pleasure with which he would have shared the know- 
ledge now available. concerning this one among his 
many acquisitions. He obtained it, shortly before his 
death, from the Convent of St. Catharine, on Mount 
Sinai, and it is one of a group of manuscripts which 
include a new life of John the Baptist, an account of 
the martyrdom of Pilate, and portions of the hitherto 
lost writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Its date is placed with confidence as earlier than 
the end of the sixth century, and it may well belong 
to the fifth. It is in palimpsest form on fine, thin 
vellum, and as usual with palimpsests, the under- 
writing was largely undecipherable to the naked eye. 
Subjected, however, to special processes of photography 


Apostles, St. Paul’s Epistles, and Peter II. and 
John I., one folio was missing. This is the folio 
that has now turned up at Selly Oak after having 
been parted from its context for an unknown 
length of time, in circumstances which leave much 
scope for imagination. 

The identification was made possible after a former 
librarian at Selly Oak, Mr. G. Woledge, had observed 
the similarity in general appearance between the 
palimpsest and the Codex Climacus. He drew the 
attention of a distinguished Orientalist, Professor 
D. S. Margoliouth, to the resemblance. Professor 
Margoliouth was able to confirm the similarity, and 
ultra-violet-light photography was used to improve 
the legibility of the under-writing. The results of this 
were so good that Dr. Matthew Black, lecturer in 
Semitic languages at the University of Manchester, 
was able to translate the text with confidence. It is 
a continuous portion of Chapter 21 of the Acts of the 
Apostles. He found in it a number of passages and 
words which appear to diverge from the usual Greek 
text, and philological interest is enhanced by the 
appearance of a verb not hitherto traceable in the 


methods are available by which the top writing could 
have been “ printed out.’’ It was not necessary to 
adopt this course, however, and in Print No. 2, from 
which the subsequent reading was made, the under- 
writing was sufficiently differentiated, the angular 
black characters of the Greek text—which are pre- 
sumed to have been written with a quill—standing 
out in prominence against the flowing characters of 
the top writing. 

It may be observed from this facsimile how the 
Greek text was written in two-column form, the white 
portion down the centre representing the margin, 
while the top writing extended continuously from side 
to side of the page. The dark patches, inevitably 
brought up into greater prominence also, would be 
caused by damp or some other agency. The erasing 
of the under-writing would be done with sand, and it 
is extremely fortunate for modern scholarship that the 
method was, on the whole, so inefficient. A_ period 
of about two centuries separates the two writings, and 
the last consists of a version of the work of St. John 
Climacus, who was Abbot of the Monastery at Mount 
Sinai in the sixth century. 
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SOME OF NATURE'S WASTRELS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


HAT unlovely state of existence known as para- 
sitism presents a most surprising number of 

forms and degrees of intensity. Nowhere is this more 
strikingly shown than among the Crustacea. For 
this group displays an astonishing range in the matter 
of size, as well as strange contrasts in their mode of 
life. So far as size 
is concerned, com- 
pare the micro- , 
scopic ‘ water- : 
fleas” of our ponds 
and ditches with 
the great spiny ; 
lobster of our a" Ri, e 1 
south and west : 
coasts, and the , 
giant Japanese 
spider-crab with ; 
a span across the 
big claws, or 
“‘ nippers,”” up to 
11 ft.! 


But the : 
parasitic species, 
representing some 
of Nature’s — 
wastrels, all be- : 
long to the smaller 
members of the 
crab-tribe, and ‘ 
they present 2 se 
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hold, its swimming-legs become reduced to useless 
stumps. Later, it again recovers its power of swim- 
ming, and here becomes mature, and attains to 
reproduction. The males die as soon as they have 
fertilised the eggs. But the females seek another 
host, this time a cod or haddock, and fastening on 
to the gills, change 

- out of all recognition 

by the development 
of a long, red tail. 
This, however, soon 
disappears, and the 
body, for the develop- 
ment of its now 
fertilised eggs, degen- 
erates into a tube, 
bent upon itself, with 
the attached eggs in 
the last loop, as seen 
in Figs. 1 and 2. Were 
the earlier stages un- 
known, it would 
seem incredible that 
this was a_crus- 
tacean! During all 
this time it feeds 
by sucking blood 
from the gills of its 
host, by means of 
the branched roots 





seen at the upper A 
many grades of mi end of this horrible 
degradation in 2 Nea a is Sats SM ib mais tube ! 
their downward I. WHERE EVERY GRADE OF TRANSITION BETWEEN What I may call 2. 
course. Of the 


causes which have 
brought about 
this parasitism we 
know nothing. 
But it is. surely 
remarkable that it 
begins with the 
newly _hatched 
young, which 
enter upon life, so 
to speak, full of 
promise, but 
speedily start on 
their downward 
course. Some are 
external parasites, 
and retain clear evidence of their relationship to 

one or other of the different tribes of normal crus- 

taceans. But most of them are internal parasites, 

and here their degradation has gone so far as to 

make identification impossible, save by experts. 

The large group known as the “ Isopods”’ 
includes many parasitic forms. One of these, 
Cymothoa e@estrum, is an external parasite, often 
found clinging to the skin of fishes, fixed by 
means of strong, hook-like claws that ensure a 
good grip. Another species, nearly related, is 
especially common on flying-fishes, clinging to the 
tongue. Asa result of these evil habits the body 
has undergone degeneration and specialisation in 
regard to the legs. This species has relations in 
the ‘‘ wood-louse’’ of our gardens and the little 
fresh-water Ascellus aquaticus of our ponds. 
Other external parasites among the group known as 
the “ Amphipods ”’ are the ‘‘ whale-lice,”’ found clinging 
to the skins of whales. Dr. Calman, one of the greatest 
living authorities on the Crustacea, tells us that they 
are unique among crustacean parasites, for they have 
“no power of swimming at any period of their life- 
history." The young settle down near their parents, 
and masses of many hundred individuals, of all sizes, 
are found clinging close together on the skin of the 
host. A dog, it will be remembered, can get rid of 
its fleas by scratching. But the whales are defenceless, 
in spite of their gigantic proportions. 

No group of Crustacea, we are told, exhibits more 
numerous or more varied examples of parasitism 
than that group of tiny creatures known as the 
* Copepods.”” Every grade of transition between a 
free predatory habit of life and the most complete 
dependence on a host can be found here. One of the 
most interesting is seen in the red, worm-like Lernea 
(Fig. 1), which, after passing through its early, free- 
swimming, larval stages, becomes parasitic on a fish. 
The early stages in this downward career are passed 
attached to the gills of one of the “' flat-fishes,’’ flounder 
or plaice, for example. And as soon as it has taken 


MOST COMPLETE DEPENDENCE 
ON A HOST CAN BE FOUND: 
STAGES IN THE LIFE-HISTORY OF 
LERNH@A, PARASITIC ON 
FLOUNDERS AND COD - FISH. 
(MAGNIFIED.) © — 

The earliest, or nauplius, stage is like 
that of normal crustacea and free- 
swimming (top left). Below is a 
young female from the gills of a 
flounder. On leaving the flounder it 
takes the form seen in the free- 
swimming fernale about to seek a cod- 
fish (bottom left). The free-swimming 
male is seen at top centre, and the 
fully developed female. with 

bottom centre. The female just ohue 
settling on the gills of a whiting is 
shown ee ei with its long, 

tail. 


A FREE PREDATORY HABIT OF LIFE AND THE 





SHOWING THE NEWLY-HATCHED, 
NAUPLIUS STAGE—FOLLOWED BY THE CYPRIS STAGE, WHICH 


the production of eggs. 


‘the “‘ freakishness ’’— 





THE CRAB PARASITE (SACCULINA), MOST REMARKABLE OF ALL, 
FREE-SWIMMING LARVA (LEFT), 


ENDS ITS DAYS OF FREEDOM. 


The “cypris”” having gained entrance to a crab degenerates into a mere for 
Common shore-crabs are sometimes found with a white, 
berry-like body pressed between the forwardly-turned tail-flap and the body. 





4. THE ADULT SACCULINA ON CRABS BEARS NO RESEM- 

BLANCE TO ANY CRUSTACEA, THE BODY BEING REDUCED 

TO THE WHITE, BERRY-SHAPED BAG OF EGGS FORCED 

OUT FROM ITS HOST’S BODY AND SEEN HERE UNDER 

THE TAIL-FLAP OF THE UNDER-SURFACE, WHERE IT IS 
SECURELY ROOTED. 


if the word may be used in such a significance— 
of Nature is well exemplified among the Copepods. 
This contention is surely borne out by the life- 
history of another member of this tribe, belonging 





SHOWING SUCCESSIVE STAGES PASSED IN THE 
BODY OF THE HOST: A PARASITE ON “ BRISTLE- 


to the family Monstrillide. This is Hamocera dana 
(Fig. 2)—it’has no name in common speech. Here 
again the life-history starts with a larval, free- 
swimming stage, seen in Fig. 2, A. But it has 
no mouth, or food-canal, and hence, with all 
speed, must find a victim on whom it can batten. 

This victim is 

one of the bristle- 


footed worms. 
Boring through 
its skin, and losing 


at the same time 
all its limbs, it 
makes its way 
into one of the 
blood-vessels, 
where it assumes 
the form B, and 
presently 
develops - finger- 
like outgrowths— 
D and E—for the 
absorption of 
nourishment from 
its host’s blood. 
It now _ starts 
the formation of 
a new, adult 
body, and when 
this is completed, 
F C it beres its way 
E cas out through its 
Pte a : ee host by means 
of hook-like 
spines at the 
tail-end, and so 
regains the free- 
dom of the seas. 





FOOTED” WORMS (H&MOCERA), 
WHICH IS HATCHED AS A FREE- 
SWIMMING ‘“‘ NAUPLIUS-LARVA ”’ 
(TOP CENTRE). (MAGNIFIED.) 


‘i. deat don a But once again, 

ree res below, an im- 

tubular figure to the left, are successive as a8 free - —— 

stages ones in the pa A ¢ Se ming individual, 
4 Tee-swimming emaie : 

is seen on the fight, carrying its it has no mouth 

bag of eggs (magnified). or food - canal, 


but for the 
remainder of its life, while its eggs are matur- 
ing, lives upon droplets of oil stored in the 
fore-part of the body. The eggs are carried in 
a mass suspended from the base of the tail. 
In the last stage of its parasitic life (F), the 
greater part of the tube-shaped body was 
filled with these eggs in the early stages of 
development. They are discharged into the 
bladder-like sac just referred to in the full-grown 
adult. 

The life-history of Hamocera is indeed a 
strange one; but stranger still, surely, is that 
of Sacculina, a degenerate barnacle, which belongs 
to a quite different group. Specimens of our 
common shore-crab can sometimes be found 
with a white, berry-like body pressed between 
the forwardly-turned tail-flap and the body. No 
one would ever suppose that this was a barnacle, 
paying the penalty of slothfulness, or that had the 
remotest connection with the Crustacea ! It is held 
in place by a short stalk which penetrates into 
its host’s body and, breaking up into an immense 
system of fine branches, ramifies through every part, 
even into the legs. And these roots absorb nourish- 

ment at the expense of the wretched crab, which in 
the end succumbs without leaving offspring, owing to 
this never-ceasing drain upon its tissues. It begins 
its downward career like other Crustacea, as a free- 
swimming ‘‘ nauplius,” and this is quickly followed 
by the “cypris”’ stage, also free-swimming, and 
also, as in the nauplius, it has neither mouth nor 
food-canal. Why these two stages have to be 
passed while fasting no one has been able to 
explain. But the same is true, it will be remem- 
bered, of Lernaa and Hemocera. The “ cypris” 
Stage finds its prey, doubtless, by some emanation 
from its victim’s body, for it is blind. Having 
found a crab, it has to seek out one of the hinge-joints 
of one of the legs, being unable to penetrate the 
hard shell. After, discovering one of the joints 
in its armour, it ores its way through the skin, 
casts away its larval shell, and enters the body 
as a little mass of cells, which are carried about 
in the blood-stream till they reach the under-side 
of the intestine, when they take root, at last 
forming the berry-shaped body I have described, 
which is filled with eggs to ensure the continuance 
of its hateful race ! 
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THE CAMERA’S EYE IN U.S.—FIGHTERS FOR BRITAIN; A GIANT BOMB- FLARE. 





SUB-MACHINE-GUNS FOR THE BRITISH ARMY. TESTING WEAPONS AT NIGHT AT QUANTICO, 
VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


This scene, reminiscent of a gangster film, is an indication of the flow of sub-machine-guns which has been 

steadily coming to England for the British Army for many weeks. It was stated in June that 5000 of these 

weapons were being produced monthly in one factory which was then co-operating with the British Purchasing 
Mission to speed up its output for the weekly shipments made across the Atlantic. (Wide World.) 


THE FIRST OF THE AMERICAN “‘GRUMMAN” FIGHTERS FOR BRITAIN BEING PACKED FOR SHIPMENT 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


é : The “Grumman” fighters destined for the R.A.F. are metal, mid-wing ‘planes which dive at nearly 500 m.p.h. 
and fly level at 330 m.p.h. They have a span of 38 ft. and a range of more than 1000 miles. The engines 
MR. A. H. STARNES, THE U.S. SCIENTIST, TESTING HIS EQUIPMENT IN THE AEROPLANE are 1250-h.p. Wright “Cyclones.” Both machine-guns and bombs are carried. The ‘planes are being produced 


FROM WHICH HE MADE A PARACHUTE JUMP AT 35,000 FT. at a rapidly expanding rate. (Wide World.) 


Before making this jump of nearly seven miles Mr. Starnes’s face was covered with a chamois 

“bag, and wind was shot at it at a velocity of 200 m.p.h. Liquid air reduced temperature in the 

cabinet to 67 degrees below zero. Observing him, in the cabinet, is Dr. Albert H. Andrews, 

of North Western University, while Dr. T. C. Poulter, of the Armour Foundation, attends to 
the cooling. (Keystone.) 





A BILLION SUGGESTIVE OF AN AIR-RAID SHELTER THIS SIDE OF THE ATLANTIC--A UNITED 


CANDLE-POWER PHOTOGRAPHIC BOMB. STATES ARMY AERIAL AMBULANCE. 

The photograi as t or igh m S rmy “plane flying over Rochester, New York. Each The roof supports and the row of prone figures inevitably suggest an air-raid shelter to the 

Of these ap A EEE, 2 - fs ‘election speech on October 3! President Roosevelt European eye, but actually the photograph depicts the first a. a new American Army 
emphasised the policy of More extensive and intensive aid for Britain, and the multiplication of British orders ambulance ‘plane, with a member of the United States Army Medical Corps attending a “ patient 

for all kinds of armaments, and especially of aircraft. (Keystone.) The pilot’s head may be seen outlined against the cabin window at the end of the “ward.” (A.P.) 


A NEW AMERICAN BOMB-FLARE : THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE RESULT OF EXPLODING 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


HO was it that exclaimed: ‘“ A mad world, my 
masters’? I have forgotten the reference 
(perhaps some kind reader will supply it); but, whoever 
it was, he would be justified of his observation if 


This ¢, 
di icket may be withdrawn ae 


following ihe a e 
(2) Thes 


heiter 
(6) Ceases 
) The holder of enis ticker avail 
fence or member 
ils to don” Nuisance of bh 


ime, 
happen; oe 


keep) 


ONE OF THE SEASON TICKETS FOR AIR-RAID SHELTERS ISSUED BY THE CITY 
OF WESTMINSTER TO MEET THE PRIOR CLAIMS OF ITS OWN RESIDENTS FOR 


RESERVED SPACE. 


Owing to ‘“ gate-crashing” by many persons of other areas to known safe air- raid 
. ‘ of Controller —, in that 
le for casual 


shelters, Westminster City’s has issued shelter passes 


to 
borough giving them prior right to protection. Provision has been 
passers- 


by in a raid. (Fox.) 


he were living to-day. In the present stage of the world’s 
insanity, moreover, it is not so difficult to believe in the 
existence of evil spirits, mischievous and malignant forces 
which induce ordinarily sane folk to hurl things wildly 
about, and a so-called “ civilised” nation to bombard all 
its neighbours with “ pieces of iron.” Consequently, it 
is hardly surprising that, as mentioned recently on this 
page, there has been an outcrop of books about what the 
vulgar sceptic would term “spooks,” of the sort that 
indulge in such ghostly recreations. 


Among these works the most notable, in the matter 
of authorship, is “ Pottercetsts.”” An Introduction and 
Examination followed by Chosen Instances. By Sache- 
verell Sitwell. With Decorations by Irene Hawkins, and 
Silhouettes by Cruikshank (Faber; 15s.). This is an erudite 
record of uncanny happenings. So far as I can see, 


the Controtier’, 


ay Of the 


4s fami 
share in ker’ disturbance i 
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Mr. Sitwell does not reveal his personal attitude to super- 
natural phenomena, but, taking the fascination of the 
subject for granted, he explains fully the method and 
scope of his inquiry. ‘‘ The object of this present book,” 
he writes, “is to gather together for discussion the few 
best authenticated cases of the Poltergeist. Such a collec- 
tion of their principal appearances has never, perhaps, 
been made before. For it is our ambition in the light 
of their total to make some contribution, 
however humble, towards the explana- 
tion of what is, beyond disputing, one 
of the most curious of human mysteries.” 


At this point Mr. Sitwell poses and 
answers a preliminary question which 
will doubtless have occurred to many 
uninitiated readers. ‘‘ What, then,- is 
a Poltergeist? It is not an ordinary 
ghost. The literal meaning of this 
German term is a spirit that throws 
things about. . . . In the end, but not 
always, a young girl, or a boy living in 
the house, confesses, the haunting ceases, 


an end. But, in reality, it is ending just 
at the moment when it is 
becoming interesting. ... 
The theory is that these 
manifestations have their 
centre of energy in the 
person of a child, who 
performs them, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, 
being gifted, for the time 
being, with something 
- approaching a criminal 
cunning. . . . On the other 
hand, there are stories of 
Poltergeists where it is 
i impossible to fix upon the 
culprit, where neither child nor imbecile 
person can be suspected." 


Mr. Sitwell devotes a separate chapter 
to the Poltergeist of the Germans, but it 
includes also numerous incidents relating to 
other nations. The most topical allusion to 
the Teutonic variety of these disturbing 
demons occurs elsewhere. After discussing 
certain occurrences in connection with religious 
tableaux and the bones of Saints in Bavarian 
churches, Mr. Sitwell proceeds: ‘‘ Not only 
persons, but places, must be suited. .. . 
A backward, or lonely neighbourhood is  ™#* 
another asset. The two most remarkable 
mediums of modern times, the brothers Willi 
and Rudi Schneider, came from Braunau, an 


and the mystery is supposed to be at ~ 


old town which was the birthplace, too, of Adolf Hitler, the 
perfect type of a medium, if ever there was one, who is des- 
cribed in the newspapers, upon every dramatic or terrible 
occasion, as ‘ walking like one in a trance,’ or, ‘ stepping 
from his aeroplane like a person absorbed,’ and giving 
vent, alternatively, to the hysterical climaxes of the true 
Poltergeist. We could readily believe that this remark- 
able person, did he feel so inclined, could displace objects 
and move them about in oblique and curving flight ; could 
rap out equivocal answers; or cause lighted matches to 
drop down from the ceiling.” Possibly some might be 
glad if he would confine himself to such activities ! 


Another book of similar interest (to which Mr. Sitwell 
refers incidentally as forthcoming) has now just appeared, 
namely, “THe Most Hauntep House 1n ENGLAND.” 
Ten Years’ Investigation of Borley Rectory. By Harry 
Price. With 7 Plates and 8 Text Illustrations (Longmans ; 
tos. 6d,.)._ Borley Rectory, which was mysteriously burnt 
down on the night of February 27-28, 1939, stood in Essex, 
close to the Suffolk border. - During the fire, “ strange 
figures were seen walking in the flames,” and some weeks 
later invisible horses were heard stampeding in an adjacent 
lane. In the following April, the owner of the house 
broadcast an account of his weird experiences there. 

(Continued on page 608) 





MOTORISTS WHO UNDERTAKE TO CARRY PASSENGERS REGULARLY IN 
MORNINGS AND 
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With the present crowding of buses and tubes at peak hours this voluntary 
service should be 
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great value. Motorists ca‘ on t 


of try heir cars two labels, one 
“Help your Neighbours,” and the other “ Free Lifts at yourown Risk.” (Wide World.) 
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‘Tes 20,000 miles of motoring which have been carried out 
on my present 44 litre Bentley have been absolutely free from any form 
of mechanical trouble. Such reliability can be claimed by very few 
cars particularly when it is remembered that mine is always driven at 
the absolute maximum speed conditions permit. Unquestionably, the 
Bentley can maintain very high averages over long distances on account 
of its high engine performance and road-holding qualities, but it 
is a more remarkable feat of craftsmanship which gives such results 
with total absence: of fatigue to person or car . . . . Owner’s Letter. 
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NEW and lavishly illustrated book on English furniture might pass 
more or less unnoticed in peacetime, but is something of a pheno- 
menon to-day. There are people who seem to have made up their minds 
that the pursuit of knowledge which is not directly concerned with war 
is beyond their capacity in moments of crisis; I have even heard of 
parents who have taken their boy away from the Slade School on the 
plea that so frivolous a course of instruction is unsuitable when the 
country is in danger. On the other hand, to quote a recent wise letter 
in. The Times, from Dr. Thomas Bodkin: ‘‘ None of us can reasonably 
expect to escape actual contact with the horrors of war, and we can best 
fortify ourselves to face them by seeking all possible relief in the things 
of the spirit: literature, music, the fine arts, and the visual beauties of 
the countryside in this most lovely autumn.”’ As Professor of Fine Arts 
in the University of Birmingham, he continues: ‘“‘ The youth of the nation 
seem to be more aware of this truth than are their elders... . These 
students are not seeking to evade the grim realities of life, but are rather 
striving, subconsciously, to gain strength to face these realities by enjoy- 
ing, while they may, the graces that help to make life worth living.” 
Music, painting, sculpture, the drama— 
these are all gracious things which, if 
they were worth while in peacetime, 
when they were there for the asking, 
are doubly so now, when their pursuit 
is more difficult and requires more 
concentration and energy.” 

It so happens that a valuable chapter 
of Mr. R. W. Symonds’ book—* Master- 
pieces of English Furniture and Clocks”’ 
(B. T. Batsford, Ltd.; {2 2s.)—is 
devoted to a study of Thomas Tompion, 
the clockmaker (1639-1713). Those 
who disagree with the views expressed 
by Dr. Bodkin will at least be able to 
gain pleasure and profit from the work 

- of this remarkable seventeenth-century 
tradesman, who was a _ practical 
scientist first, and also, from environ- 
ment and taste, a considerable artist: 
indeed, it is remarkable how, in the 
history of clockmaking in England, 
the most ingenious inventors have 
produced, not only the most accurate 
machines for telling the time, but also the 
most comely and dignified. The majority 

of us are incapable of appreciating the finer points of the mechanism ; 
but few of us can fail to notice how exquisitely adjusted to the size of 
the dial are the details of the hands, or what a difference well-designed 
figures make to the general appearance of the clock; add to such minute 
details as these the fine engraving on the back-plate and the lovely 
quality of the wood (or metal) case, and the study of even the external 
aspect of clocks— which, after all, are purely utilitarian: objects—becomes 
as fascinating as, say, the study of old maps, which were also made for 
practical purposes, and yet somehow combined consummate art with as 
much accuracy as was possible at the time. 

There is yet another aspect in which the life of Tompion is of more 
than merely collectors’ interest: he not only lived in an age of great 
inventions, but took an 
active part in them. The 
reign of Charles I1I.—what- 
ever view one may take about 
the character of the King— 
was very definitely a period 
of scientific renaissance: it 
saw the birth of the Royal 
Society, and among that 
little group of distinguished 
men was one who made 
specially practical contri- 
butions to the science of 
horology — Robert Hooke. 
One of the good things 
Mr. Symonds has done is to 
make available to a wide 
public the notes in his diary 
by Hooke about his relations 
with Tompion. (The Diary 
itself was published in 1935.) 
It seems to have been a 
steady friendship, with Tom- 
pion carrying out the 
practical experiments, and 
Hooke supplying the ideas. 
There are hints of occasional 
quarrels: e.g., ‘ Tompion. 
A clownish, churlish dog. I 
have limited him to 3 days 
and will never meet him- 
seer 1 ys Tomgioe pale = Mlustrations from “ Masterpieces of English Furniture 
But these were hardly more pe ti is Fe dar tig ect 
than the tiffs which two partners in invention can experience in any 
generation, and the two men obviously found one another useful over 
long periods. Such references, trivial though they are, are of extraordinary 
value: they enable one to see men in the round, and not as shadows 
known only by their work or their writings. 

The remainder of the book deals with various aspects of English 
furniture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and there is an 
excellent account of other English clockmakers. The illustrations are 
extremely good, and are, without exception, of first-class pieces. The 
author holds, and rightly holds, that the way to understand furniture is 
to make the eye familiar with fine design and quality. D.C. F. 
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THE TATLER 


introduces an old friend 


.. . THE BYSTANDER 


For a generation and. more THE BYSTANDER has 
enjoyed the company of a host of good friends at 
home and abroad—and, especially in the Services. 
In the last war THE BYSTANDER rose to high 
fame, and it is as popular as ever to-day. BUT IN 
THIS WAR PAPER MUST BE RIGIDLY CONSERVED. 
Government regulations demand it, and bid us 
for the common good at this time not to pro- 
duce two papers where one will do. 

From to-day THE TATLER will enjoy the company 
of THE BYSTANDER and share its illustrious title. 
For regular readers of THE TATLER this is an 
important event because it means that they will 
get the best of two papers in one and it will be 
possible to give extra pages containing some of the 
brilliant regular features of THE BYSTANDER. 


ALL OF THE REGULAR FAVOURITE “TATLER’ 
FEATURES WILL REMAIN. 
























% % % 
IN TO-DAY’S ISSUE - 


well-informed commentary. 
AMES AGATE on the Cinema. 

ERBERT FARJEON, the _ Bystander’s 
Dramatic Critic, breaks new ground by 
reviewing his own show at Wyndhams! 

BRIDGET CHETWYND covers the Social 
front in town and country. 

“OLD BILL” goes East: a new series by 
Capt. Bruce Bairnsfather. 

“STANDING BY"—D. B. Wyndham- 
Lewis writes wittily on One Thing and 
Another; a popeees “* Bystander” feature. 

THEATRELA GOES NORTH—Russel 
Sedgwick visits Black specially for 
“The Tatler & Bystander.” 

Richard King's famous intimate Books 
Causerie, ‘WITH SILENT FRIENDS.” 

CLIVEDEN — Lord & Lady Astor at home. 

Social & sporting snapshots. 

“PICTURE IN. THE FIRE,” by 
** Sabretache.”’ 

**BUBBLE & SQUEAK”; stories from 
Everywhere. 

“ AIR EDDIES,”’ by Oliver Stewart. 

WITH THE FLEET AIR ARM: Wing 
Commander E. G. Oakley Beuttler’s 
amusing series continued. 

“GETTING MARRIED” — Weddings & 
Engagements; a favourite ‘‘ Bystander” 


feature. 
SHORT STORY. 
WOMEN’S FASHIONS. 


For the Duration—we 
ask you... be pleased to receive 


THE TATLER 


AND BYSTANDER 


a combined paper, bigger than present restrictions would 
permit were the two to be continued as separate publications, 





TO BE SURE... PLACE AN ORDER WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT 








BOOKS OF THE DAY—(Continued from page 604) 

Mr. Price’s own investigations, begun in 1929, and the tales which he heard, would 
seem to justify the Rectory’s sinister reputation. In an appendix he gives a “ chrono- 
logical record of principal events—1362-1939.” In 1362, it begins, Edward Ill. gave 
the Manor of Borley to Benedictine monks. The first four entries in the list, however, 
covering the period up to 1800, mention nothing supernatural. The house was not 
built until 1863, and the first such event recorded is the hearing of “* ghostly footsteps ” 
in 1886. Summarising such occurrences and their traditional origin, however, a 
note states: ‘It is said that a 13th century monk was caught while trying to clope 
with a novice from a nunnery. He was hanged, and she was walled up alive. Ever 
since there have been strange ‘ manifestations.’ A nun has been seen walking in the 
house and grounds, writings have appeared on the walls, unaccountable fires have 
started, bells have been rung, books have been thrown about, water has been poured 
over people asleep. ... Recently, the London Council of Psychical Investigation 
has rented the house for scientific enquiry. Here is the story of the alarming and 
inexplicable things that happened to their trained watchers.” 





The evidence, of course, must be taken on trust, but in these days of scientific 
psychical research few probably will dismiss this extraordinary narrative as negligible. 
Indeed, seeing that tragedies such as that of the Borley nun were not infrequent in the 
Middle Ages, we might wonder why haunted houses built on the sites of such tragedies 
are not infinitely more numerous. Furthermore, if “dead walls’’ are permanently 
impressed by crimes committed in the rooms they enclose, many a more modern house 
might likewise be expected to harbour ghostly visitants. It is all very baffling. 


Yet another example of an old house, though not actually “ haunted,” affecting a 
modern inmate by its historic past is mentioned in a book of a very different kind, 
not primarily concerned with such matters, but with the personality of a great living 
artist, namely, ‘“ BRANGwyn.” A Study of Genius at Close Quarters. By Philip 
Macer-Wright. With 23 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; ros. 6d.). In a passage describing 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s Sussex home, The Jointure, at Ditchling, where for the last 
quarter of a century he has lived almost the life of a recluse, the author writes regarding 
this house : “‘ Brangwyn takes pride in the traditional association with Anne of Cleves, 
from which its name is derived, and once banished from the house a Holbein portrait 
of Henry VIII., partly on Anne’s account and partly because of his own distaste for 
Henry. According to Furst’s Conversations with Brangwyn, it was a portrait of Anne 
herself that Brangwyn disposed of.” Recalling a talk in which he explained why he 
got rid of the picture, Furst gives part of the dialogue as follows : ‘“‘ (B.) ‘ Well, I don’t 
exactly know why; I had to do so. It made me feel uncomfortable. You see, this 
place is part of the jointure of Anne of Cleves, and I thought there might perhaps be 
some. ...’ (F.) ‘Ghost? You don’t believe in ghosts?’ (B.) ‘ No, not in personal 
apparitions—but sort of spiritual influences.’”” Hereupon Mr. Macer-Wright comments : 
“ But Brangwyn assures me that it was Henry whom he expelled.” 


The story of Mr. Brangwyn’s migration from Hammersmith to Ditchling takes 
us back to the early months of the last war. ‘“‘ To him,” we read, “‘ as to all creative 
artists, the war was a profoundly disturbing influence. . .. On a mind as sensitive 
as Brangwyn’s the folly and cruelty of it worked like poison. . . . “He . . . underwent 
a critical and, in the result, useless operation . . . and, while the surgeon operated 
upon him, German aeroplanes raided London, paying particular attention to 
Thornycroft’s shipbuilding yard, within a stone’s throw of the operating theatre. .. . 
His life afterwards was to be a continuous struggle against ill-health.” 


Mr. Macer-Wright’s book is the work of a close friend, “‘ written with Brangwyn’s 
sanction,” and can claim to be the only authorised biography. Its aim is (in the author's 
words) “* to present an intimate study of the man as he has revealed himself to me in 
his later years—the picture of a genius in slippers.” The task of assessing Brangwyn’s 
art is left to other hands, but the biographer summarises ‘‘ his vast and varied achieve- 
ments” and expresses his own conviction that Brangwyn ranks “ supreme among 
British decorative artists of all time.’”’ The best known episode in his career—the 
commission to decorate the Royal Gallery at the House of Lords, and the ultimate 
rejection of his seven years’ work—is fully recounted, with some fresh light on an earlier 
incident which, he believed, may have affected that decision. The philosophic spirit 
in which he met and outlived the bitter disappointment marks him as a great man. 
The book also contains many interesting memories of his friendships, including an 
account of his fruitless effort to save Phil May from a besetting weakness. 


Several ailusions to the late G. K. Chesterton’s championship of Brangwyn’s art, 
especially his Stations of the Cross, form a link with a brief but memorable essay, “ ON 
THE PLACE OF GILBERT CHESTERTON IN ENGLISH LETTERS.” By Hilaire Belloc (Sheed 
and Ward ; 3s. 6d.). The author pays a glowing tribute to his friend’s genius and 
character, recalling that ‘‘ we were very close companions for more than 30 years.” 
This being so, some readers may regret that the book is not a little more personal, 
intimate, and anecdotal, but they must remember that its title is not “G.K.C. as I 
Knew Him.” In the circumstances it was inevitable, no doubt, that Mr. Belloc should 
discuss such things as political corruption, distributism, the nationalism of Kipling 
(his own particular bugbear) as contrasted with that of Chesterton, and, above all, 
the claims of the Roman Catholic Church. This last theme bulks so largely in the 
essay as to give it almost the flavour of a religious pamphlet. 


To return to the supernatural, I must mention “‘ No More Guosts.” Selected Poems. 
By Robert Graves (Faber; 2s. 6d.). This little book, presumably, contains the 
author’s final choice of pieces by which he desires to be represented, since, we are told, all 
but four appeared in his ‘‘ Collected Poems,” published last year. 
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Watch carefully for any signs of 
gum-bleeding, for this is often a 
symptom of gum disease (Pyor- 
rhoea). Forhans used regularly 
stops “‘ pussy ” bleeding gums. 
Dental decay will certainly undermine 
your health -—see your dentist. Thou- 
sands of dentists use Forhans anti- 
pyorrhoea astringent in their surgeries. 
Every morning — every night — brush your 
teeth with Forhans Special Formula 
Dentifrice, and be sure of a_ fresh, 
healthy mouth. Start 
using Forhans to-day ! 


A smile in the darkest moments and a mind 
alert and clear—that’s what the country needs 
to-day. And thousands of men and women 
are finding that a lightweight breakfast keeps 
their nerves in fighting trim, helps them feel 
lighthearted and cool-headed. Vita-Weat is 
an essential part of the wartime lightweight 
breakfast. It is a crunchy crispbread, packed 
with all the goodness of English wheat, and 
with no free starch to makethe stomach heavy 
and the mind sleepy. 

Try Vita-Weat, honey or marmalade, and 
coffee. Vita-Weat, fruit and tea. Savoury 
Vita-Weat (spread with slices of hot sausage, 
liver sausage, ham, etc.). 
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7, FERRY ROAD, TOPSHAM. The House of Sir William Follett, 
born 1798, famous Attorney-General who, being paralysed, 
addressed the House of Commons from a high chair. 

Yet another famous number with smokers is SS <me 
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tinguished for the finer quality of its 
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soil and it builds British nerves 
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Wish to inform theirclients that they have || wet grass or dry, it makes no difference ; Nd all over the world. — 

secured well-appointed fitting rooms at to its outstanding performance. Now ua ie, ‘Coin-in- Slot’ Turnstiles 
= ya 












Here is a young lady 
who likes touseasmany 
as 4 Tek toothbrushes a 
year. Now this actually 
costs her 4/- a year 
more than if she used 
4 ordinary shilling 
brushes, 1.é.5 4d. a 
month. But in her 


SirW.W.BANLEY& Cold, 
SALFORD 5. 





supplied with rubber tyres. 


120 WIGMORE ST., W.1 “EYS TuRNsriLes 


Telephone : WELhe oa 
Where Old and New Clients will be ais 




















INVALIDS ARE USUALLY 





delighted with - - uttered slices of Bermaline ” 





STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


opinion that is not Bread. Easily digested and full ‘of nutriment. Ask La Motor 
much to spend on a your Baker, or at Bermaline, Fairley Street Mower 
Glasgow, S.W.1. which cuts 


guarantee for her “AS 
lovely white teeth. [7 * 
She doesn’t want 
to lose them! 


1 SHAPE - 1 SIZE - 1 PRICE 
The toothbrush with a PLAN 


Whereas other toothbrushes baffle you 
by being made in all sorts of shapes and 
sizes and at all sorts of prices, the TEK 
toothbrush is made in one shape, one 
size, at one price, to do one thing per- 


12” grass. 





Lowa ids 
PEVysvivANtA 


MOTOR MOWER 


LLOYDS OF LETCHWORTH also make 














fectly —to clean your teeth! A dentist tiowas * Autselenie Siahha'; Wetweamabin 
a Mowe 

py pi zi ne 92 dentists s Jor Hair Health and es yd Ba Lioyds Pegaaus Put 

out of 100 agreed that it was an improve- je Hedge a an Bae 

a on — brushes. You can pay less ; \, Perfect Grooming Trimmer se us em Mower 

than 2/- for a toothbrush, but don’t ile for cntainge 

expect a TEK, LLOYDS & CO. (Letchworth), LTD.. 


Pennsylvania Works, Letchworth, Herts. é' 
DH 


it] | nna | 














Te 





" “ 
cee! | li rHE BEST 
‘MADE Handy convenient & se oe 4 ldb 
te gest ewccano| | Ft Rim || Products are sold by || @ Galatia aeerer 
TEETH POLICY INLUOIME FE VINVG QIN. 7 pe NA E : ncluding Purchase Tax 4 
Made and guaranteed by AX Mi | : F THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD ag 
JOHNSON AND JOHNSON (Gr. Britain) Ltd. AT CHEMISTS HAIRDRESSERS STORES s NAA! 




















phe enn 7 na x Smeneiery:| - ae te & = THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
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Outdoor work and overtime hours won't 

hurt your complexion if you keep your 

skin clean and clear and healthy. The 

creamy antiseptic lather of Wright's Coal 

Tar Soap is a simple recipe that’s easy 
to use and always effective. 


WRIGHTS 


THE SAFE 


ese: oe Coal Tar Soap eeu 
ro => ve LARGE: 58 to the Ib. 


IN TWO SIZES SMALT.: 82 to the Ib. 














Keep on buying 


Mational War Bonds 


Tuo Ste Ste eples) oe 


23% Unlimited Issue 
Dually dels h | dl Cor 


A full Trustee Security—Subscriptions of {100 
(jol| Vs! Vivllovers,ete- 


or multiples of {100 will be received until 
Sold by good hosiers in every town further notice—Interest accrues from date of 


MADE BY 


purchase — Prospectus and application forms 
TWO STEEPLES LTD. WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 
Also makers of Ladies’ Thoroughbred Jerseywear in quality. knitted fabrics 


























A-well deserved reputation 


ioe Smokers who desire the best cigarettes naturally ask 
PATEL e8 om for STATE EXPRESS 555. This well- merited 
SSaDNLy pers: confidence is due to the perfection of quality which has 
oy sae been maintained by the manufacturers of STATE 

ked by EXPRESS 555 cigarettes for over half a century. 
As smoke 


those who prefer 


ality 


THE BEST CIGARETTE 'N THE WORLD 





KETCH, Li rD., Milf my I ane, one lou, x ud and, Pr ublis he i Wee ekly at at the fa mem , 32-34, St Bri ood Street, Londo e C4 SATURDAY, Ni VEMBER 9, 1040 
Ningdou a to Canad id Newfo ine Post. Ente xd us Se SMa tter at - w York N. Y. ) : st Offic 1903 Ae 
emene. Svead , Brisbane, Adela nd Pe ak. W =  Christcht irch, We gton, we ckie ad, and Du sie N.Z Launceston d Het art. Ta 


its for Auseralasia : 





